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Alice Hughes 


THE YOUNGER CHILDREN OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON 


Lady Eileen Wellesley is the youngest daughter of the Duke and Duchess ot Wellington. She was born in 1887. Her 
brother, Lord Gerald Wellesley, who is standing up, was born in 1885. Her other brother is iust twelve 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS, and photographs. 


‘YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE “TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) ~ £2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - as - - - £1 os. 7d. 


Three months - - - - - tos. 4d, 
The above rates do not include extra numbers. 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 

time. irrespective of the departure of the mails. 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 

Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money 

by cheques crossed ‘“‘The London & Westminster 

Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 

Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE TATLER,” 

Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
‘THEATRES. 


Avenue (Northumberland Avenue) — 7he Night of the Party, 
at &.30. Matinees, Wednesdays, at 2.7¢. 

Court (Sloane Square)—7he Sorrows of Satan, 

Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street, W.C.)—Sax 
Matinee on Saturdays, at 2.30. ‘ 

Gaiety (34<, Strand, W.C.) — The Toreador, at 2, Matinees on 
Wednesdays, at 2. 

Globe (Newcastle Street)—H.I/.S. Irresponsible, at 8, Matinees 
on Saturdays, at 2.30. 

Gt. Queen Street—Charley’s Aunt. 
days and Saturdays, at 3. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—7he Silver Slipper, at 8. 
at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.\—7he Man from 
Blankley's at 2.'-. Preceded at8 by A Previous Engagement, 
Matinees on Saturdays, at 3. : 

Savoy (between 95 and 06 Strand, W.°.)—The Emerald Isle, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturdays, at 2.30. | 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Fapanese Company at 8.30. 
Matinees on Wednesdays, at 2.20. 

Vaudeville (Strand)—Sweet and -Twenty, at 9. Preceded at 8 
by You and J. Matinees on Wednesdays at 3. 

Theatres closed.—Adelphi, Drury Lane, Lyceum, Her 
Majesty's, Strand, Duke of York's, Apollo, Comedy, Criterion, 


Toy, at 8.15. 


Matinees on Wednes- 


Matinees 


Haymarket, Imperial, Royalty, St. Fames's, Terry's, 
Wyndham's, Princess's, Covent Garden. 
VARIOUS 


OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Hippodrome (Cranboum Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8, 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), re-opens Aug. 5. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m. to 12 p.m. 
Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C,) at 7.45. Bad/e¢—* Inspira- 
tion” and ‘* The Gay City.” 
Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. Ba//e¢—‘ Les Papillons.” 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. 
Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.) at 7.30. 
at 2. 
Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 
at 2.15. 
Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, FE.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
ro p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6; 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, ro to 6. 

Geology Museum —(23, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10; other week-days, 10 to 6; Sunda to 6. 

Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after 2 Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fr 5), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library—Free 10 to6. Museum —Free, 10 to 6, 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Closed. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victori2)—Closed. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond/—Free, daily, 10 a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—» to 10, 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week-day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays. 
zoto1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Sundays, 2 to 6. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

National History Museum (South Kensington) 
10 to 6, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.}— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from Members or by application 
to Secretary on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
To to 6, 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6, Open on Sundays, 2 to 6 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days rs. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 to 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 1o to dusk, 6d. admis- 

ion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till dusk. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to6; Sundays 2to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 

fridays, roto 6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


Matinee on Saturdays, 
Matinee on Saturdays, 


Matinee on Saturdays, at 2.15. 


W.C.) — Free; week-days, 


Open 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 
DORA SIGERSON 


(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 
THIRD THOUSAND. PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist says :— 


“T regard THe FATHER ConFressor as a perfect model 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it The whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman,” 


Truth says :—‘‘ There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs. Clement Shorter's THE FarHEerR Con- 
FESSOR.” 


The Daily News says :—‘‘ Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C, 
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EARL’S 


MILITARY EXHIBITION, <anus 


Open 12.0 noon to 11.30 p.m. ADMISSION, ts. 


BIG & QUICK-FIRING GUNS 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS. 
BRITISH & FRENCH ARMY TYPES 
BATTLE PICTURES. 
RELICS OF HEROES, 
IMRE KIRALFY’'S 
GRAND MILITARY SPECTACLE: 
CHINA 
CHINA 
CHINA 
CHINA . 

TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
GRENADIER GUARDS AND OTHER MILITARY 
BANDS. 

Boat Trip on the Canton River. Stereorama. Boer 
Farm. Chinese Soldiers’ Camp, American Continuous 
Vaudeville Theatre. Military Living Pictures. Magic 
Doll. IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


EA ROOMS AND LADIES CLUB.—An 
unprecedented opportunity for a Gentlewoman 
desirous of increasing her income without trouble or risk. 
To be Sold at cost of Furnishing and Fitting only, to 
ensure quick sale, the valuable Lease and Goodwill and 
Entire Contents of one ot the Smartest Concerns in 
London. The premises are beautifully appointed and 
sumptuously furnished, enabling a large high-class busi- 
ness at remunerative prices to be done at all times. 
The Club is rapidly increasing in membership, and the 
committee includes several ladies ot high social position. 
—Full details and photos of Messrs. HAMMERSLEY & Co., 
72, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


AMBURG-AMERICAN EINGES: 
EXPRESS SERVICE. 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 


Steamer, Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) 16,000 .. 35,000. 
FURST BISMARCK ah 9,000 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, 8,250 13,000 


COLUMBIA es +. _ 8,000 .. 13,000 
Passengers are conveyed from London (Water.oo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and desp..tch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK, 


Steamer, Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) 13,000 
PATRICIA o. 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA Fr} 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000: 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing ber hs, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, Londor, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO.. 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Sout :ampton and Plymouta. 


(CA: EXPRESS. 


LONDON (Ostend). 
Carlsbad, &c., daily. 


To Eger, Beyreuth, 


E.NGADINE EXPRESS, DAILY. 
LONDON (Calais). To Bale, Coire, Lucerne, 
and Interlaken. 


Full particulars, travel tickets, and to reserve accom- 
modation, apply Sleeping Car Co., 14, Cockspur St., S.W. 


UBLIN, WICKLOW, AND WATERFORD: 
RAILWAY. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TOURS AND EXCURSIONS 


Through the Picturesque and Far-famed 
COUNTY WICKLOW, “The Garden of Ireland" 


SEASON, 1901‘ From 7 t May ti! 31,t October)—GRAND 
DAY TRIPS, including Rail, Car, and Waggonette 
Drives, to 

GLENDALOUGH (Seven Churches , THE Devit's GLEN, 
GLEN OF IMAEL, WOODENBRIDGE (Ihe Balmoral of 
Ireland), VaLe oF Ovoca, LuGNaguILta Mountain, 
MEETING OF THE WATERS, SHELTON ABBEY, HAUNTS 
Rounp ARKLow. and numerous other Tourist Resorts of 
this Beautiful and Historic County. 


SATURDAY TO, MONDAY COMBINED RAIL 
AND HOTEL TICKETS TO 


Bray, GREYSTONES, DELGANy, WICKLow, RATHNEW, 
RatrHDRUM, Ovoca, AUGHRIM, and GLENDALOUGH 
(Seven Churches). 

DAY TRIPS TO KILLINEY HILL, VICTORIA 
PARK, commanding one of the Finest Views in Europe. 
Combined Rail and Char-a-Banc, Return Tickets issued 
daily from Westland Row. 

PLEASURE AND SCHOOL PARTIES arranged for 
on Specially Cheap Terms. Excursions EVERY SUNDAY 
To Bray AND GREyYSTONES, and all Stations in Counties 
Wicklow and V, exford. 


GRAND CIRCULAR CYCLING TOURS. 
FISHING. SHOOTING. BOATING. 


For full particulars of above see the Company's 
Illustrated Tourist Guide and Programme, or apply to. 
Mr. Joun Cocurian, Traffic Manager, Westland Row: 
Station, Dublin. A. G. REID, GENERAL MANAGER. 
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arl Roberts visited Portsmouth last week to open the largest 
charitable bazaar ever held in the borough. The ‘ Portsmouth 
Fancy Fair,” which lasted three days, is largely due to the energy of 
the Mayor, who having conceived the idea of holding a huge bazaar 
in Victoria Park worked hard and long to bring his hopes to fruition 
in aid of the charitable institutions of the town. There were about 
a score of stalls, not to mention side-shows, entertainments, and 


Russell 


LORD ROBERTS OPENING THE ‘FANCY FAIR” AT PORTSMOUTH 


exhibitions, and it only needed the éc/a/ of Lord Roberts’s visit and 
the fine weather to make the fair a great success. Lord Roberts 
arrived at Portsmouth about noon, and was the guest of the Mayor 
at lunch. He afterwards opened the fair and returned to town later 
in the afternoon. 
he Bismarck monument, which has recently been erected in 
Berlin at a cost of £60,000, stands on a pedestal of granite 
and represents the man of blood and iron in his most unrelenting 
attitude. He is in the cuirassier uniform which he used to wear in 
the Reichstag. The helmet does not overshadow his features as his 
head is thrown back in an attitude of defiance. 
The exodus from London has been quite a curious sight this last 
week. For a “season” which was expected to be no “season” 
at all it is remarkable how the game was kept going till the very 
end of July. To noone can the rest be more grateful than to the 
actors and actresses who have had to play through all the tropical 
heat we have been enduring. At the Lyceum in particular the last 
weeks with their perpetual change of plays and consequent daily 
rehearsals were very trying to all concerned. Ina play with a con- 
tinuous run the work is much lighter for everybody, the scenery and 
properties are ready to hand, the jew de scéne (I know no English 
equivalent for that word except “business,” which does not convey 
quite the same meaning) is known by heart and becomes as mechani- 
cally exact as the scenery. But when Zhe Merchant of Venice, 
Waterloo, The Bells, Louis XJ., and Cortolanus are all produced 
in the space of one week, one can imagine what work of mind and 
body it means for everybody, behind the curtain. 
iss Ellen Terry, who was very much tried by the work and the 
heat of the last week of the Lyceum season (a most brilliant 
and successful one I am glad to say), has started for Aix-les-Bains, 
where she is going to take a course of baths, which it is to be hoped 
will do her all the good she expects from them, but the August heat 
and relaxing air of that lovely spot are hardly likely to brace up 
anyone suffering from over-fatigue. 
Coquelin is taking his well-earned repose at Velles, 
near Palinges, in the department of the Sadne-et-Loire, It 
is a charming residence with the steep roofs and pepper-pot corner 
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towers which are so picturésque a feature of French chéteaux. 
M. Coquelin goes there every year for his holiday, as he not 
only finds the absolute rest and quiet which he needs, but also 
he can indulge in his favourite sport of fishing, for he is a most 
fervent disciple of Izaak Walton. It is probable that he took more 
pleasure in landing twelve big carp in one afternoon, as he did a few 
days ago, than in all the plaudits of his London season. The only 
drawback he finds to his present existence is that he cannot fish all 
day long, and has to devote his mornings to the active pen rather 
than to the contemplative rod. 


Hesedis: the young Hungarian violinist who flashed across the 

London season last month like a shooting star, being 
acclaimed by many as a serious rival to the popular Kubelik, is to 
return to London in October for a series of concerts arranged for him 
by Mr. Ashton of 38, Old Bond Street, who has recently been 
appointed agent to the King. _Hegediis, who unlike most musical 
prodigies comes of a musical family, was born in Budapest nineteen 
and a half years ago, and his talents declared themselves at an 
unusually early age. At three years he played popular airs on his 
father’s violin (which must have looked like a ’cello in his baby 
hands) and then began to study with him. When he was twelve 
Count Géza-Sicsy, the one-handed pianist, heard him, and was so 
delighted with the boy’s talent that he placed him at the Royal 
Conservatoire at Budapest. His wonderful talent of imitating the 
different masters and his own powers as a player made all the 
professors anxious to secure him as a pupil, but it rested with two, 
the famous Professor Hubay and Professor Gobby, to fit him for his 
career, which they did with enthusiasm. 


t eighteen he was called to the Hungarian Comic Opera to 
conduct the orchestra for a time as the regular conductor had 
asked for a holiday to finish a composition he was at work on. 
Hegediis did so well in his responsible post that he was offered a 
contract to stay on, but he refused as he preferred to make his 
career as a violinist. He is a most remarkable player, full of the 
true Hungarian fire, and his execution is so remarkable that by 
many competent judges he is considered to be a second Paganini. 
In appearance he is a small, slight boy, with a shock of straight 
black hair overhanging a peculiarly dreamy, sallow face, and in 
moments of excitement, when he is playing some of the wild 
inimitable Hungarian musi>, it is curious to notice how his pale 
grey eycs light up with the look of someone wakened out of a sleep 
full of dreams to the realities of life. And, indeed, to such gifted 
natures the realities of life are music, and what we call realities are 
but shadows and dreams. It is a curious thing that the name of 
Hegediis means “ violinist” or “ fiddler” in Hungarian, which would 
seem to prove that the boy’s talent is hereditary. 


THE NEW STATUE OF PRINCE BISMARCK IN BERLIN 


GEE AeA eer 


ine contraltos seem to have bec me almost 
as extinct as the dodo since Trebelli and 
Scalchi, not to speak of Alboni, are no more. 
It is therefore good news to learn that we may 
expect soon to hear one whose voice and dramatic talent will probably 
recall those great singers of the past. The new contralto is Mrs, 
Adah Benzing, an American who went to Breslau last year to study 
at the conservatoire there, and after a few months went to Berlin, 
where the famous Lilli 
Lehmann heard her 
sing and at once took 
her as a_ pupil. 
Madame Lehmann 
prophesies the most 
brilliant career for her 
pupil, and as Mrs, 
Benzing, in addition to 
her marvellously rich 
and dramatic voice, is 
a fine musician and 
possesses physical 
beauty to a remarkable 
degree, it is likely that 
her prophecy will prove 
correct. It is to be 
hoped that Mrs. Ben- 
zing will be heard at 
Covent Garden next 
year, for fine contraltos 
are sadly to seek. 
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if wonder how many 

of the thousands 
of excursionists who 
have visited Paris, or 
will visit it this bank 
holiday, are aware that 
there still exists in the 
Louvre a part of the 
stables of the ill-fated 
Prince Imperial? It 
is curious that such a 
place should have 
survived not only the 
destruction of the 
Tuileries but the fran- 
tic craze evinced by 
the people of Paris to 
A DINNER TO LITERATURE AND JOURNALISM Obliterate ‘and destroy 
everything that could 
remind them of Napo- 
leon III., even to the 
laurel-encircled ‘‘ N ” on the bridges over the Seine. _ But the curious 
in such matters can prove the existence of this forgotten survival 
of a past epoch of magnificence by strolling into the Cour Lefuel, 
where opposite the inclined plane which leads to what was formerly 
the Prince Imperial’s riding school, now devoted to a collection of 
plaster reproductions from the antique, are two great oak doors 
which give access to the stables. 


Given by the Fishmongers’ Company at 
Fishmongers’ Hall, July 25, 1901 


[chee they are intact ; the stalls and loose boxes with their marble 

mangers, steel chains, and flooring of tiles ornamented with 
the imperial eagles ; the woodwork all finely carved and surmounted 
with the imperial crown and cypher, and even the blue enamel 
plaques are still in place over each stall bearing the names of the 
little prince’s favourite horses: “ Roncevaux,” “ Hero,” “ Marignan,” 
“ Percival,” “Duck,” “ Pirate,” “ Gilles,” and “Percola.” Nothing 
has been defaced nor altered in this forgotten corner ; yet the equine 
favourites which once occupied it are hardly more forgotten than the 
brave boy who lost his life by a Zulu assegai on the South African 
veldt. 


emoirs actually written by crowned heads are somewhat rare in 
the book world, and it is therefore interesting to learn from 
Stockholm that King Oscar of Sweden is following the example of 
the late Queen Victoria and is busy compiling his memoirs. When 
it was first known that the King was thus occupied it was supposed 
that the. book was destined for private circulation only among the 
members of the Swedish Royal Family ; but, no doubt emboldened by 
the example of 4 Journal of our Life in the Highlands, the King 
has dec'ded to give his book to the world. It will bear the title of 
Hours of Contemplation, and will be published in two volumes. 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 
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pes Fishmongers’ Company gave a very 

interesting dinner to lierature and 
journalism last Thursday. The Prime War- | 
den of the company for the year is Mr. 
George Frederick Bodley, A.R.A., and he surrounded himself with 
some very interesting guests, these including Mr. Nicol Dunn, editor 
of the Morning Post, Dr. Garnett, Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, Mr. R. B. Marston, the Président of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, the 
Master of Marlborough College, and Sir Robert Ball. 


f Mr. Arthur 4 Beckett were invited as the genial and universally 
esteemed assistant-editor of Pwnch it was well advised that he 
shou'd speak for the journalists present. If, however, it was because 
he is the president of the Institute of Journalists it is right that the 
hospitable Fishmongers should know that the Institute of Journalists 
no more represents journalism to-day than the British College of ° 
Health in the Euston Road represents the medical profession of 
Great Britain, or than the Authors’ Club represents English literature. 
This is, however, by the way, and the essential point is that a very 
representative and happy company sat down to dinner in the 
beautiful Fishmongers’ Hall, that they thoroughly enjoyed some 
pleasant social intercourse, some charming music, and some not 
uninteresting speeches, and that each carried away—as is the 
agreeable custom of the Fishmongers—a very handsome box of 
bonbons as a consolation prize for the wives and children who were 
doomed to remain at home. 


hose accustomed to the dinners of City companies are well aware 
that liverymen rise but to one toast, that of His Majesty. For 
a'l other toasts it is etiquette to remain sitting. One can, however, 
judge the inexpert in these matters by observing the number who- 
will stand to the subordinate toasts, that of Queen Alexandra and 
the othermembers of the Royal Family, for example. I am glad, by 
the way, that the disagreeable custom of guests standing at dinners. 
for the toast while their health is being responded to by one of their 
number is dying out. I was present at a dinner recently where the 
guest who was responding declared that he would not continue his. 
speech unless his fellow guests stood up. If he had heayd the 
remarks that were made while he was speaking I think he would 
have regretted his action in attempting to perpetuate an old-fashioned 
custom that is happily fast becoming extinct. 


n unusual amount of interest was felt in the musical world in 
the announcement of the birth of a son and heir to 
Madame Ella Russell de Righini and her husband. The Elms. 
has for several years past been known as one of the most 
delightful and hospitable mansions, and lying as it does “out 
Hendon way” its easy distance from town makes it a charming 
objective point for a pleasant drive. 


APES great American soprano is the perfection of hospitality, and 

she and Mr. de Righini are excellent hosts. Madame Ella 
Russell has identified herself with England so thoroughly during the 
past few years that it is often difficult to remember that her 
birthplace is Cleveland, Ohio. The quaint wording of the 
announcement of the birth of young Master de Righini is. 
doubtless accounted for by the fact that the printing of it was: 
accomplished on 
board the Kénigin 
Luise. 


i t IDAMPFER .ARONIGIN 4BUISE~ 
hose automo- 


bil’sts who 
are planning a 
holiday excursion 
in Belgium had 
better avoid Brus- 
sels. The burgo- 
master there. is 
about to enrich the 
town with a special 
corps of cyclists, 
whose sole occupa- 
tion will be to arrest 
all drivers of motor 
cars driving at a 
pace which, in the 
opinion of his high- 
ness the burgomas- 
ter, is likely to en- 
danger the safety of 
the public, OF INTEREST TO THE MUSICAL WORLD 


Captain 0. Volger 


Jaly 12th. 1901. 
On Board the IMPERIAL GERMAN MAIL STEAMER 
»K ONIGIN LUISE 


Madame Gila Ruffell, wife of 


Gelare de Righint Esq, ot the zim, 

: Hendon, London, was safely delivered of a son. 
Dr. M. Bronning. 
Dr, KE. Koepke, 


“eae 
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BN nennese society prides itself on being the 

most exclusive in the world. The 
leaders of it certainly present an imposing list 
of titles. I give here pictures of four ladies 
who may be said to hold the keys of society 
in Vienna; without their permission no one 
can enter into the charmed circle. Arch- 
duchess Maria Josepha is a member of a 
family which has always held the highest 
rank in Austria. At all court festivities she 
now takes the place of the late Empress, 


FOUR LEADERS OF 
VIENNA SOCIETY. 


(yas to the morganatic marriage of the 

Archduke’s elder brother the succession 
will pass to the descendants of the Arch- 
duchess Maria Josepha, whose eldest son, 


Archduke Joseph, is now thirteen years 
old, and is being educated -as the future 
Emperor, The Archduchess is a niece of the 
King of Saxony. She was born in 1867 and 


_married the Archduke in 1886, 


ounces: Marie Campofranco is the wife of 
the head of the house of Campofranco, 

whose title dates back to 1067. The Princess 

was born in 1872 and was married in 1892. 


THE COUNTESS ELISE KINSKY 
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he Archduchess Marie Christine is the 
eldest ‘daughter of the Archduke 
Frederick, who is a distant cousin of the 
Emperor of Austria. She is twenty-two years 
of age and is not yet married. 


(cunts: Elise Kinsky is the wife of Count 
Karl Kinsky, whom she married in 1893. 
The Kinsky’s have always held their heads 
very high indced among the families of Czech 
nobility. The Countess was born in 1866. 
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CASSELL & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES, 
By MAURICE THOMPSON. Just Published. 


175,000 COPIES 


Price 6s. : 
SOLD. This work has already attained in the United States the 
phenomenal sale of 175,000 copies. 
LANDSCAPE By J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured 
Plates. Second Impression, 5s. 


PAINTING IN 
WATER COLOURS. 


“A most charming volume. Gives sound and concise 
instruction to the would-be landscape painting, and will be 
also interesting to more advanced, students. Would make 
a delightful gift-book."—St. James's Gazette, 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1991. 


THE ART 
With Five Special Rembrandt Photogravures 
GiFT BOOK OF THE and about 200 Exquisite Illustrations. 
SEASON. laced git Peach of Oi publias Washminster Gatton, 


_ Mr. JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S New Novel, 
FULL A VANISHED RIVAL. 
OF DELIGHTFUL Just Published. Price 6/- ; 


“We predict that whosoever reads this. one of the most 
EXCITEMENT. 


masterly of Mr. Bloundelle-Burton's productions, will be 
carried along by swiftly moving events, full of delightful 
excitement.”—Fveld, 


UNDER THE TITLE OF 


A SUPERB PICTURE| PICTORIAL BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


Messrs. CassELL & Company are about to publish 
BY a SUPERB PANORAMA of the SIGHTS and 
SCENERY of the British Isles in FORTNIGHTLY 

J. MACWHIRTER, ” PARTS, price 6 


PARTS, price 6d. net. 
Each Part will contain 32 pages of beautiful Fine Art Pictures 
R.A, exquisitely reproduced from Copyright Photographs. 
5 Parr I., with which will begiven a large Rembrandt Photo- 
GIVEN AWAY gravure of the magn ficent picture EDINBURGH FROM ARTHUR'S 
s SEAT, by J. Macwhirter, R.A., will be Ready on August 14. 


The Work will be Completed in 21 Parts. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, and all Booksellers. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


IS A JOURNAL FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


The Architectural Review is guided by a Committee 
of the leading Architects of the day. 


THE AUGUST ISSUE CONTAINS 
ARTICEESVUPRON Seren seca 


THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF THE GLASGOW EXHIBI- 
TION.—The Architectural and Sculpture Section, with a 
Criticism by D, S. MacColl. 


TUSCAN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, by Lehmann 
J. Oppenheimer (Concluding Article). 


WHY THE MONK AND THE HERMIT BzCAME 
WORKMEN, by LI. Morris. 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE, by Walter Cave, Mervyn 
Macartney, W. R. Leatherby, and P. H. Mawson. 


&c. &c. &c. 


Can be obtained at all Bookstalls and Newsagents. 
Price 6d. 


Orders should be given early in consequence of the increasing demand. 


Publishing Office : 
EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., STRAND, W.C. 


Everyone int rested in Architecture should buy this Number. 


Price 20s. 


WAR IMPRESSONS 


BY 


MORTIMER MENPES. 


Pre 


net. 


ns 


PRESS NOTICES. 


‘IT am very glad to possess so interesting a collection.’’—Earl Roberts, in a 
letter to the Author. 

‘An exquisite Art Album of pictures and portraits of all the chief scenes 
and personages of the War." —Truth. 

“This is a remarkable book which deserves to command an immense 
success.”"— Review of Reviews. 

“This is in many ways the most attractive book on the South African 
war that has yet been published.’’— Scotsman. 

‘‘An excellent illustrated record of the War.’’--Atheneum. 

‘In many ways unique. As a ‘colour record,’ the book will live,’’— 
Onlookes. : 

‘‘Some of the colour portraits are inimitable 
landscapes are singularly realistic.’’—Outlook. 

‘‘No praise can be too high for this charming book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘Of all the many pictures of the South African campaign we have seen 
none to compare with these for poetic truth or for beauty of drawing and 
colour.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘‘As the perfect expression of an artist, uniting in his work both delicacy 
and virility, the book is a masterpiece.’’—Sunday Special. 

‘The most beautiful beok the war has produced.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

“Of the sketches of scenery, certainly the most beautiful is the one 
entitled, ‘On the way to Kimberley.’ For that picture alone the book is 
worth treasuring as an everlasting possession.’’—-Daily Mail. 

“‘Some of the impressions of scenes on the veldt, deftly touched with 
broad suggestion ef grey distance, or splashed with colour, are highly 
effective.’ —Standard. 


and many of the 


An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent Post Free ‘ on 
application to the Publishers. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square London, W. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Printed on Handmade Papei 
and bound in Vellum, Inlaid 
with Purple Leather, Bevelled 
Boards, Rough Edges and 
Gilt Top. 


THE POEMS OF THE PRESENT 


POET LAUREATE 


WRITTEN TO, FOR, AND OF 


HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


SIX SHILLINGS NETT. 


“ A very handsome produc: 
tion.” 

“A Souvenir which should 
be in the hands of all who 
loved their Queen.” 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, London. E.C. 
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ARABI PASHA 


After nineteen years is leaving Ceylon a free man 


Sit George Colthurst, who owns 

the celebrated “ Blarney 
Stone,” is an Irishman and a 
baronet. He is the landlord of 
some 30,000 acres in County 
Cork, where he is extremely 
popular. He is an old Eton boy, 
is known to his intimates as 
“Jacky,” and still keeps up his 
cricket though he is past fifty, 
appearing pretty regularly through 
the summer on the county ground 
at the Mardyke. Sir George once 
happened to be travelling by the 
same train as Mr. Parnell, and 
by accident got into the same 


carriage. Parnell was receiving a 
great ovation from a mass 
meeting. Sir George put his 


head out of the window and called 
for three cheers for “The 
Queen.” People said he was the 
only man in Cork who would 
have dared to do so in those 
disturbed times. 


SIR GEORGE COLTHURST 


The owner of the famous ‘Blarney Stone” 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


here was once an old fable about the 
camera not being able to lie. This 
story has long since been exploded, and it is 
now well understood that in expert hands the 
camera makes a very capable understudy to 
Ananias. This is well illustrated by the 
photograph of three chess players which I 
give here. The peculiarity is that all the three 
figures are the same person, while there is no 
trace whatever of a combination. The method 
adopted will interest photographers as it is 
certainly unusual. Three separate negatives 
were taken, and then these were printed one 
after the other upon an ordinary dry plate, 
the parts requiring protection being, of course, 
masked. The combined picture was then 
developed in the usual way, and the positive 
thus obtained provided the negative, from 
which copies may be multiplied indefinitely. 


iscount Cromer, who has been further re- 
warded with an earldom for his financial 
regeneration of Egypt, is the ninth son of the 


A ‘ FAKE” PHOTOGRAPH 


These three chess players are all the same person 


Henry Baring who was formerly M.P. for 
Southampton. Of German origin—descended 
from a Lutheran minister of Bremen who 
came to England in 1697—his family has for 
nearly 200 years been eminent in British 
commerce, finance, and politics. It has also 
added no fewer than four titles to the roll of 
peers within less than sixty years. 


pee are the peerages of Ashburton, con- 
ferred in 1835 on Alexander Baring, 
second son: of the Ist baronet; of North- 
brook, bestowed upon Thomas Baring, grand- 
son of Sir Francis, in 1866; of Revelstoke, 
created in 1885 in favour of Edward Charles 
Baring, another grandson; and, finally, of 
Cromer, the title taken by Sir Evelyn Baring, 
Lord Revelstoke’s younger brother, in 1892. 


ord Cromer was not originally intended 
for either finance or diplomacy. He 
entered the army as an officer of artillery at 
the close of the Indian Mutiny, and his first 
appointment outside his military duties was 
in connection with the commission under Sir 
Henry Stocks which inquired into the sup- 
pression of the Jamaica outbreak by Governor 
Eyre. 
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11ehd,  UAULILI Are 


London Stereoscopic Co, 


LORD CROMER 


On whom an earldom has been conferred 


rabi Pasha, who has received 
his freedom, will shortly 
leave Ceylon. It seems almost 
incredible that eighteen years 
have passed away since the New 
Year’s Eve of 1882 when Arabi 
and his principal followers from 
the palace at Cairo to Suez began 
the first stage of the journey to 
Ceylon. Arabi’s one desire has 
been to die at peace with all 
men in the humble home he 
sprang from. It seems likely that 
his desire will be accomplished. 
Wi282me Walburga von Isac- 
escu, the Viennese lady 
who last year made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to swim the Channel, 
intends making another effort 
shortly. The intrepid lady says 
she hopes the influence of the 
Gulf Stream will help her in her 
long swim, and she is confident 
that this time she will accomplish 
her daring project. 


MADAME WALBURGA VON 


ISACESCU 


Who is determined to swim across the Channel 
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GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. as “a fat little Hungarian boy with very tight 
thing when he christened his magnificent trousers” whom he was constantly meeting. 
yacht after his house, Hohenzollern. The At St. James’s Hall he was the recipient of a 
yacht is more like a naval cruiser delightfully humorous compli- 
than a floating palace. His rac- f ment. One night as he was 
ing yacht is the Meteor, which leaving after an exhibition of his 
beat his uncle’s, King Edward, unsurpassed art he was accosted 
Britannia. 1 published last week by a man who said, “ Pray forgive 
a full description of the German me for introducing myself, but I 
Emperor’s daily life when holiday- am Piatti of the Moore and 
making on his yacht, but in a Burgess Minstrels.” 
moment of absent-mindedness | 
omitted to give a picture of the 
Hohenzollern. 


he German Emperor did a characteristic 


|t is much to be regretted that 

the portrait of Queen Alex- 
andra is not to figure upon any 
of the designs for the new postage 
stamps. Sir Harry Bullard, M.P., 
who wrote to the Postmaster- 
General on the subject as one of 
the representatives of the county 
of Norfolk, in which their Majes- 
ties have for so long resided, 
has received a communication 
from Sir G. H. Murray, who, 
writing on Lord Londonderry’s 
behalf, intimated that the sug- 
gestion cannot be entertained as 
the designs for the forthcoming 
issue have already been decided 
upon. It seems a pity that the 
decision was so hasty. What 
the hon. member would have 
wished was that the portrait of 
the gracious lady who shares 
the responsibilities of the throne 
with her royal consort should 
appear upon two, if not three, 
of the stamps—and not inappro- 
priately — the  “half-a-crown” 
and the “half-a-sovereign ” for 
preference. 


Abs seems impossible to doubt 
that Count Tolstoy’s life is 
slowly ebbing away. He was 
born in August, 1828, and is 
consequently just seventy-three 
years old. He served in the 
Crimean War, and it was by his 
writings about Sebastopol that 
he first made his mark in litera- 
ture. For many years he has, of 
course, abandoned all descriptive 
writing and devoted himself 
mainly to philosophy. After the 
Czar he is unquestionably the 
best-known Russian living. 


Piatt: like Joachim, with whom 

his name was always asso- 
ciated, was a child prodigy. He 
came of a race of musicians who 
for three generations before he 
was born had been celebrated. 
By the time he was seven he was 
so accomplished a performer that 
he was highly thought of in the 
band which his father led. At 
fifteen he was playing as a ’cello 
soloist before the most critical 
audiences in his native country. 
It was, however, in 1844 at the 
old Hanover Square room that 
he made his first appearance in 
London, and Mendelssohn was 
the soloist, and afterwards con- 
ducted at some of the Philhar- 
monic concerts at which Piatti 


SANE the supper given on Thurs- 
* day night last by the 


American Society to the crew of 
the Pennsylvania University, 
several American artists enter- 
tained the company, which in- 
cluded the United States ambas- 
sador. Miss Beverly Sitgreaves 
was among the number, and her 


scored all round. THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF COUNT TOLSTOY extraordinary imitations of Ma- 

n the year in which Piatti made Author of ‘War and Peace” and ‘Anna Karenina” dame Sarah Bernhardt and 

his @éuz¢ in London Joachim Signora Duse were thoroughly 

did the same, and when their jubilee was celebrated at the Grafton well appreciated. Miss Sitgreaves has the highly-strung temperament 
Galleries seven years ago Piatti drew a picture of the great violinist that is so apt to characterise women born in southern America. 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM’S YACHT, ‘‘ HOHENZOLLERN” 
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A Reminiscence of the Johnson Club 


at 


Lichfield. 


et 
See ANITHI 


MR. BIRRELL, K.C., AND MR. H. B. WHEATLEY WHERE GARRICK LIVED THE STATUE OF DR. JOHNSON 
At Lichfield Station Tablet marking the site of his house at Lichfield At Lichfield 


THE LEADING JOHNSONIAN 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill sitting out 


MR. GEORGE RADFORD GIVES MR. 
THOMAS SECCOMBE A LIGHT 


MR. FISHER UNWIN TELLS MR. CARRUTHERS 
GOULD A GOOD STORY 


The Johnson Club is a literary society of 
London, and includes Mr. Augustine Bir- 
rell, K.C., Dr. Birkbeck Hill, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, the publisher, Mr. Carruthers 
Gould, the artist, Mr. H. B. Wheatley, the 
editor of Pepys's Diary, and Mr. George 
Radford, of the London County Council, 
among its prominent members 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL 
An ineffective snapshot 


DR. JOHNSON’S CHAIR, DESK, AND BOOKS 
Presented to the Johnson House by the brothers Hoole 


The Johnson Club visited Lichfield on 
July 6, when Dr. Birkbeck Hill opened the 
Johnson house, recently given to the city 
by Lieut.-Colonel Gilbert, as a museum. 
Mr. Birrell addressed a meeting at the 
Bishop's Palace, and the club finished the 
day with a festive supper at which the 
memory of the master was recalled 


DR. JOHNSON’S BIRTHPLACE 
Now a museum 


Malls WAIL TR 


he Duke of York is undergoing in H.M.S. 
Ophir some of the rough experiences 
which marked the voyage of the late 
Duke of Clarence and himself in H.M.S. 
Bacchante in 1879-80, The ship which 
carried the royal brothers on the famous 


—> FOR THE TOUR OF <— 
m® HRA. The Done of ©RNwaly rd YORK 


THE ROYAL TOUR IN AUSTRALIA 


A time table in, New South Wales 


voyage had some very heavy weather to 
encounter, and at times needed half-a-dozen 
men at the wheel. She was far inferior to 
the Ophir for the purposes of a protracted 
voyage, but doubtless in his secret soul the 
royal rear-admiral_ has sighed for the good 
days when he was known as one of the 
“boys ” and formed one of the pair spoken of 
amongst the crew as the “sprat and herring.” 
The princes messed in the gunroom like the 
rest of the cadets, and the only difference 
made between them and the other youngsters 
was that they were not called upon to keep 
the middle watch and had sleeping quarters 
under the poop. 


he tour of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York in Australia in- 
volved a considerable amount of travelling 
over New South Wales railways, and some 
description of the time table which was in 
force during the royal journey may be in- 
teresting. It appears that in the course of the 
royal journey from Melbourne to Brisbane no 
fewer than 862 miles had to be run through 
New South Wales. This continuous journey 
in one set of carriages would only be possible 
in a few countries such as the United States 
or Canada, and could not, unfortunately, be 
managed in Australia. I give on this page a 
reproduction of the royal time table exactly as 
it was printed. 
eleae Times report of Lord Rosebery’s 
speech on Lord Stanmore’s motion for 
a fine art commission gave me some per- 
plexity. Lord Rosebery expressed the hope 
that after the sneers and scoffs of the Prime 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR: 


Minister Lord Stanmore might take one step 
further “ from that I observe he has already 
taken from the cross benches 
and finally find a resting place 


here.” Then, between two 
sentences about the commission, 
he was reported to have 
exclaimed, “ Another disappoint- 
ment!” The puzzle arose from 
the practice of reporting with the 
ear without the aid of the eye. 
It seems that Lord Stanmore 
had moved from the Govern- 
ment side to the cross benches, 
but that when he received Lord 
Rosebery’s invitation to continue 
his progress he returned to the 
Conservative seats. Hence the 
noble earl’s comical cry of 
“another disappointment.” 
M:* Bryce, who has been 

taking the leading part 
in the opposition to the Educa- 
tion Bill, is C.-B.’s_ closest 
colleague. Only four other 
members of the last Cabinet 
remain in the’ House of Com- 
mons, and of these two have left 
the official counsels and two 
belong to the Imperialist section. 
I am sorry that Mr. Bryce’s 
parliamentary manner is not 
more impressive. His matter 
is abundant, but he attaches 
too little importance to style, 
and his audience is never so 
appreciative as the reader of his 
speeches. 


Or. of the corner men on 
the Unionist side of the 
House of Commons, Sir William 
Hart-Dyke, has brought himself 
anew into prominence by his 
independent attitude on the Edu- 
cation Bill. Sir William is a 
Kentish squire, and has been in 
Parliament since 1865. Heacted 
as chief whip in Disraeli’s last 
Administration ; he was a genial 
Irish Secretary in Lord Salis- 
bury’s first Government when 
Mr. Parnell was friendly ; and 
for several years he occupied 
the post at present held by 
Sir John Gorst. Now he sits 
in a back corner. He is one of 
the popular men of the House, 
and is always heard with respect 
although he begins every second 
sentence with “ Well now, sir.” 
Apes Japanese company who 
are now playing at the 
Shaftesbury are not, as may be 
imagined, an easy family to 
manage, and La Loie Fuller, 
who has undertaken that task, 
has her hands full in housing 
them in quarters where they 
can establish a Japanese kitchen 
and have food @ la /aponais. 
They have truly oriental ideas on 
the subject of keeping social and 
other engagements, and their 
idea of a happy Sunday—or, 
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when they can achieve it, a happy week-day 
—is to lounge in their garden drinking 
Japanese wines and eating rice and raw 
fish and other Japanese delicacies. 
[2 Loie, who keeps open house for her 
friends in the beautiful old Grange at 
Hampstead, which she has made her home 
during her present visit, has rooms there 
always ready for the members of the Japanese 
company. They take their work very 
seriously, rehearsing vigorously in their spare 
time, and during the performances standing 
in the wings so absorbed and eager that all 
who go behind the scenes are impressed with 
their earnestness. On the termination of the: 
season at the Shaftesbury La Loie takes her 
company of Japs to Edinburgh and Glasgow 
and through the provinces. 


App he sudden postponement of one of the 

many society weddings of last week— 
that of Captain Villiers, Royal Horse Guards, 
and Lady Victoria Innes-Ker, sister of the 
Duke of Roxburghe—afforded material for 
some speculation among those who were kept: 
in town for the weddings. All the arrange- 
ments for the ceremony were completed, even 
to the gifting of the bridesmaids, who were- 
to be the bride’s sisters, the Ladies Isabel and 
Evelyn Innes-Ker, Lady Beatrix Herbert, the 
Hon. Miss Fellowes, the Hon. M. Amherst, 
and Miss Villiers, sister of the bridegroom. 
Captain Ricardo, a brother officer of Captain 
Villiers, was to act as best man. 


oth the bride’s elder brothers, the young 
Duke and Lord Alastair Innes-Ker, are 
absent from London at present, the former 
being with the Duke of Cornwall and York,. 
the latter in South Africa with his regiment. . 
In their absence the bride was to have been 
given away by her uncle, Lord Tweedmouth. 
As we mentioned last week, Lady Victoria is a. 
goddaughter of the late Queen Victoria. 


~ TIME-TABLE for the SPECIAL ERaN 


CONVEYING 


Their Royal Highnesses the 


Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York 


OVER THE 2 


4 Mee South Wales Gowernmant HEED from ae 


to Jennings, 
18th and 19th MAY, 1901. 


STATIONS, ARRIVE. 


DEPART. 


ALBURY ... 
Junee Junctio 


Goulbarn 

Moas Vale .... 
North Strathfield 
Gosford. -......... 
Singleton ........ 
Muswellbrook .. 


o 


- —_— 
ewer k= 


* Murrurondi .. 
Werris Creek. 
Armidale... 
Ben Lomond - 


Glen Innes .,......00.... 
TENNINGS voces cseeceseteererees 


THE DUKE OF YORK’S TOUR 


A facsimile of one of the time tables 
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Lafayette 
THE COUNTESS ANNESLEY 


Lady Annes'ey is the wife of Earl Annesley, whom he married in 1892. Lady Annesley is an Irishwoman and a famous beauty 
who previous to her marriage was Miss Priscilla Armitage Moore. She has two children—Lady Clare, born 
in 1898, and Lady Constance, born in 1895 
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Lo Borthwick, who was married the other 

day to Miss Susanna Stewart, is the 
head of an exceedingly old Scots family. He 
is a direct descendant of the Baron Borth- 
wick who was killed at Flodden Field and is 
the seventeenth bearer of the title. His bride 
is the fifth daughter of Sir Mark McTaggart 
Stewart, and is, needless to say, a Scots- 
woman. Sir Mark Stewart was 
created a baronet for his political 
services in 1892. 


Fo many years Roman society 

had not witnessed so grand 
a marriage ceremony as the one 
which was celebrated last month 
by Mgr. Edmund Stonor, Arch- 
bishop of Trebizond, in the chapel 
of the Colonna Palace, the bride 
being Donna Vittoria Colonna and 
the bridegroom Don Leone 
Caetani, Prince of Teano. Parti- 
cular interest attached to the wed- 
ding owing to the fact that the 
couple belong to two of the most 
ancient and noble families in 
Europe. The bride, besides great 
beauty, has in;a great measure 
inherited the wit and learning of 
her famous sixteenth - century 
namesake and ancestress. The 
bridegroom’s mother is an English 
lady, wée Wilbraham, and the 
bride, too, has English blood in 
her veins, being a granddaughter 
of Lady Walsingham. 


on Marcantonio Colonna, the 
bride’s father, is one of the 

two hereditary princes assistant at 
the papal throne, the other being 
the head of the Orsini family, 
Don Filippo Orsini. The latter's 
daughter, Donna Alfonsina, also 
wore the wreath of orange blossom 
in the same week, but hers was 
only a symbolic wedding, followed 
by the ruthless cutting of her 
brown tresses by the mother 
abbess’s scissors and by the discarding of the 
nuptial robes for the humble sackcloth of the 
Franciscan sisters, whose order she has entered. 


O youngest admiral, James Lacon Ham- 

met, is one of the umpires of the 
naval manceuvres, 
a position, it will 
be readily under- 
stood, of great re- 
sponsibility. Fifty- 
one years of age, 
Admiral Hammet 
has had an un- 
usually successful 
career. Entering 
the navy at thir- 
teen, he was lucky 
in securing rapid 
promotion. In the 
Egyptian Cam- 
paign of 1882 he 
earned mention in 
despatches, and 
was awarded the 
Royal Humane 
Society’s medal 
and clasp for 
saving life. When 
away from the sea 
he indulges freely 
in land sports. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


Samuel M’Caughey, now the cattle king of 

Australia, went to that flourishing colony 
in 1856 with practically nothing. He failed 
at first, but soon started again with a small 


THE WEDDING OF LORD BORTHWICK AND MISS SUSANNA 


McTAGGART STEWART 


This picture was taken on their wedding day by Milnes 


flock, and from year to year has added to his 
holdings, until now he has more sheep than 
any other man in the world. He has more 
acres of land than sheep, and his possessions 
are in the best parts of Australia. Altogether 
he owns more than 1,000,000 acres. 


A VERY SMART 
Which took place recently between Donna Vittoria Colonna and the Prince of Teano 


ITALIAN WEDDING 
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[oor Grimthorpe, in spite of his age—he is 
in his eighty-sixth year—maintains his. 
interest in his varied hobbies to an astonish- 
ing degree. He is still the best amateur clock 
maker in the world, and at his country seat 
has a workshop where he keeps several 
men busy on the coarser parts of his work, 
The large clock erected not long ago at Stock~ 
well was from his design, and 
were he not a peer he might 
easily have been a _ professional 
ecclesiastical architect. He was 
in his day a great parliamentary 
lawyer, and he has a strong bias 
to ecclesiastical law as well as to 
ecclesiastical architecture. 


Several of our peers are, and 

have been, adding their 
names to the list of the inven- 
tors at the patent office. Lord 
Wemyss not long ago invented a 
combination of pickaxe, spade, 
and saw to be also used in time 
of necessity as a protection from 
bullets, while Lord Dundonald 
invented a light gun carriage for 
the Maxim gun which was adopted 
by the War Office and has becn 
used during the South African 
War with a good deal of success. 
In connection with this gun car- 
riage an interesting story has been 
told, which if true throws another 
sidelight on the way in which 
the War Office is managed. Lord 
Dundonald offered to sell his 
patents to the Government, but it 
refused them, so he sold them 
to a manufacturing firm instead. 
The firm made the carriages, and 
then the Government went and 
bought them. 


rom the time he first took to 
soldiering he has always 
been greatly interested in horses, 
and he invented a nosebag to 
allow proper ventilation while the 
animals were feeding. Another of his 
devices is a pocket stove weighing less 
than a quarter of a pound. It is really 
a little metal box containing a stick of 
a certain composition like that made in 
Japan. This, when lighted, burns slowly for 
hours, and can be 
kept in the pocket 
to warm the 
hands, This por- 
table hand- 
warmer was of 
great use to the 
men in the Dargai 
campaign. 
nother of 
Queen Vic- 
toria’s name- 
daughters, Lady 
Victoria Grey; 
daughter of Earl 
and CountessGrey, 
was married last 
week, and the 
King kept to his 
royal mother’s cus- 
tom and sent that 
lady’s usual gifts 
of an Indian shawl 
and a brooch with 
the initials 
men Valxelae 
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FHE LUCK OF EDENHALL. A ROMANTIC HOUSE. 


denhall, Cumberland, the seat 
of Sir Richard Musgrave, 
Bart., has been much favoured 
of late by royalty. Two years 
ago the Duchess of Cornwall was 
the guest of Sir Richard and the 
Hon. Lady Musgrave. The 
Princess Victoria visited it twice 
last year, and is paying her third 
visit there at the present time. 
The place itself is not only 
attractive and full of charm on 
account of its natural beauties 
but also because of the stories 
and legends that belong to it. 


he manor of Edenhall was 
brought by marriage into 

the ancient family of the Mus- 
graves of Musgrave by Joan 
Stapleton in the year 1459. The 


EDENHALL CHURCH 


present mansion is built in the 
Italian style of architecture. At 
a short distance from the terrace 
stand two splendid specimens of 
the cedar of Lebanon of great 
age and beauty. Amid the shrubs 
near the house is St. Cuth- 
bert’s or the Fairies’ Well, 
of which an - illustration is 
given. Connected with this 
well, and belonging to the Mus- 
grave family, is the famous 
“Luck of Edenhall,” a tall tum- 
bler of green glass enamelled 
with a geometrical pattern in 
crimson, blue, and yellow. 


Tt is of Venetian manufacture, 

and being supposed to be of 
the tenth century is probably one 
of the oldest glasses in England. 
The legend associated with this 
cup relates how one night the 
butler, having gone to the well of 
St. Cuthbert near the hall to 
bring water, surprised a company 
of fairies dancing. They had 
been drinking at the well, so 
says the legend, for they had left 
their cup in the niche in the 


THE SOUTH FRONT OF EDENHALL 


stonework, or as some say upon the grass. 
This cup the butler at once secured, refusing 
to give it up, and as he ran off with his prize 
the queen of the fairies called after him :— 

If e’er that cup should break or fall, 

Farewell the luck of Edenhall, 

here is a variant of this legend, the 

‘ancient boteler” being replaced by one 
of the warlike race of Musgrave, who coming 
home from battle surprised the fairies as they 
were disporting in the moonlight and carried 
off their cup. In far-back times it was cur- 
rently believed that he who had the courage 
to rush upon a fairy festival and snatch their 
drinking cup or horn would find a cornucopia 
of good fortune if he could bear it safely across 
running water. Such was the embroidery 
woven in an unscientific age upon the raiding 
of church or banqueting hall. 


he legend has formed the subject of many 
ballads and stories, the cup being sub- 
jected in them to various fates. One, Lloyd, 
a companion of the jovial Philip, Duke of 
Wharton, in a ballad of some forty stanzas, 
tells how the duke, when feasting with “ Sir 


ST. CUTHBERT'S OR THE FAIRIES’ WELL, EDEN 
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Musgrave” of that time, made 
merry with the “Luck,” toss ng 
it up after his bumpers and 
catching it as it fell. 


H>peily it has never come to 

harm and shows no sign 
of the shattering described in a 
ballad written upon it by Ludwig 
Uhland, or of its existence in 
fragments as asserted by Long- 
fellow in the note appended to 
his translation of Uhland’s poem. 
It is in point of fact in singularly 
good preservation, and is care- 
fully kept in a leathern case 
supposed to be of fifteenth cen- 
tury workmanship and bearing 
on it the sacred monogram, 
“J.H.S.” The cup is supposed 
to have been used as a chalice at 


HALI 


THE LUCK 


atime when marauders made the 
churches of the border land of 
England and Scotland unsafe 
places in which to keep silver 
utensils. 
ld inhabitants of the village 

tell how their grandparents 
used to relate stories which in 
their turn had been told to them 
of the year 1597, when the 
plague nearly devastated the 
neighbouring town of Penrith, 
2,260 persons falling victims ; 
and how at the same time the 
village of Edenhall was stricken 
by the plague, all the inhabitants 
dying, and their cottages avoided, 
newcomers putting up dwellings 
away from what had been the 
plague-stricken area. 
“ies rookery in the great wood 

in Edenhall Park was said 
until the last few years to be the 
largest but one in England. Sir 
Richard married the Hon. Nora 
Harbord, a daughter of Lord 
Suffield. They have two little 
boys, to the elder of whom 
Princess Victoria is godmother. 


THE TATEER 
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M* John Farmer, whose death has come 

as a shock to every old Harrovian, was 
a man of exceptional force of character. 
When he was first appointed organist at 
Harrow music was regarded by the boys as a 
little lower than drawing. Long before he 
left John Farmer had raised it almost to the 
level of cricket in the boys’ estimation. John 
Farmer had a most romantic career. The 
son of a Nottingham weaver, he was so 
miserably poor that up to the age of nine he 
never tasted white bread. He ran away from 
Nottingham, and shoeless and penniless found 
his way to Wagner’s house at Bayreuth. He 
knocked at the door, and who should let him 
in but the great composer himself. 


Phe poor famished English lad told the 

German master that he (Farmer) was 
the only man in England who appreciated his 
music. This clearly entitled Farmer to at 
least one meal, and Wagner gave him one. 
‘He stayed in Wagner’s house for some days 
and was finally adopted by him. Little did 
the famous composer know that he was educat- 
ing a musical missionary, who would one 
day convert the School on the Hill into a 
tuneful Parnassus. Mr. Farmer was never in 
the least ashamed of his humble origin. He 
used to jokingly declare that when first he 
came to Harrow the assistant masters made 
it a matter of prayer whether they should call 
on him or not. 


je Farmer may be said to have achieved 

immortality by his school songs. “ Forty 
Years On” has been sung by a generation of 
Harrovians in every quarter of the globe, and 
will continue to be sung as long as Harrow 
boys have lungs. One feature in John 
Farmer’s musical methods would hardly have 
commended itself to Wagner. Supposing 
two boys came before him—the one with a 
fine voice but a duffer at cricket, the other 
with an indifferent voice but in the eleven— 
John Farmer would incontinently reject the 
boy with the fine voice and prefer the boy 
who bowled or batted well. Mr. Farmer was 
quick to recognise that excellence at cricket 
covered a multitude of sins, and that the 
surest way to make music popular was to 
enlist the cricketers on his side. 


can Amherst, who presided at the installa- 

tion of the Duke of Connaught as Grand 
Master of the English Freemasons, has been 
Pro-Grand Master since 1898 and a zealous 
member of the craft for half a century. 
Though twice married he has no direct heir, 
and will be succeeded by his younger brother, 
the Rev. Percy Arthur Amherst. Several 
newspapers have erroneously described him 
as a descendant of the famous field-marshal 
who was created Baron Amherst of Montreal 
for his services as commander-in-chief in 
America before the revolution. 


s amatter of fact he isa great-grandson 
of the field-marshal’s nephew, the 2nd 
baron, a notable politician who was at one 
time Viceroy of India, and whose political 
activity was rewarded by a step in the peerage. 
In his younger days the present peer went out 
to the Crimea with the Coldstreams, and now 
carries a wound and a medal to remind him 
of the experience. He subsequently repre- 
sented Kentish constituencies in the House of 
Commons for more than twenty years, and in 
1880 was summoned to the House of Lords 
as Baron Amherst, some six years before the 
death of his father. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


r, Edgar Wallace, whose censure of the 
censor has brought him fame, is still 


quite a young man. Before he went to South 
Africa as war correspondent for Reuter’s 
Agency he had been a “Tommy” in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, and his military 
experiences in that capacity have added a 
touch of reality to those virile verses, Writ 
in Barracks, which have earned him the 
sobriquet of “The Camp Kipling.” Reuter 
gave him his first start, but it was the Daily 
Mail opened the way to distinction. 


ollowing Lord Roberts to Bloemfontein, 
and subsequently Sir Frederick Carring- 

ton vzé Beira to Pretoria for Reuter’s Agency, 
his letters were distinguished by a graphic 
brevity which induced the proprietors of the 
Daily Mail to send him out again last 
December after a brief spell of work at 
home. The choice has been justified by the 
result. Mr. Wallace had the luck to drop 


WIVES IN THE SERE 


I. 
Neve a careworn wife but shows, 
If a joy suffuse her, 
Something beautiful to those 
Patient to peruse her— 
Some one charm the world unknows, 
Precious to a muser ; 
Haply what, ere years were foes, 
Moved her mate to choose her. 


Il. 

But, be it a hint of rose 

That an instant hues her, 
Or some early light or pose 

Wherewith thought renews her— 
Seen by him at full, ere woes 

Practised to abuse her— 
Sparely comes it, swiftly goes, 

Time again subdues her. 

Thomas Hardy. 


A NEW POEM BY MR. THOMAS HARDY, 
THE DISTINGUISHED NOVELIST, WRITTEN 


FOR ‘THE TATLER” 


upon a rich vein of sensation, and he has 
worked it with the single-minded energy of 
youth to the great profit of his paper and the 
greater dismay of “the little tin gods” that 
run the Empire. 


alate Bishop of Bath and Wells must now 

be added to those who have had 
the strange pleasure of reading their own 
obituary notices. This happened when his 
lordship was the Bishop of Adelaide, and 
happened in the most extraordinary manner, 
too. The announcement of the prelate’s 
demise came to the English people in a brief 
paragraph in the leading journal. It was 
seen in the office of a northern newspaper, 
published in a town where Dr. Kennion had 
been a vicar, and immediately a representative 
was despatched to gain full details of his 


lordship’s life and work. 

Gps startling intelligence was conveyed 
to the vicar’s successor, who most 

sympathetically furnished such items of Dr. 

Kennion’s work in the parish as were neces- 
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sary. On the following morning the organ 
made known the sad event in due course, and 
enlarged on the Joss which had been sustained 
by the bishop’s translation to a higher sphere. 
The notice was a feeling one, for the vicar 
had been a great favourite, and a compara- 
tively. brief period had passed since he had 
left the parish for the antipodes. 


S° far the announcement had been startling 

enough, but the intelligence was not 
quite so amazing as that which had to follow. 
It was precipitately explained that his lordship 
was not numbered with the departed at all, but 
was very much alive indeed, and naturally 
more surprised than anybody else to learn of 
what had befallen him. When the mystery 
was explained it was seen that the anticipa- 
tory announcement was due to a misreading 
of a summarised cablegram. 


4pee correspondent at the other side of 

the world had included a reference to 
the bishop in a message dealing with a dead 
whale, and in London the interpretation of 
the cablegram had gone wrong. That was 
all. A decade has passed since the bishop 
received what must have been something of a 
shock to the system. Apparently, however, 
the shock was not severe, for to-day his lord- 
ship of Bath and Wells is one of the halest, 
as he is one of the youngest, of our prelates. 
WES Robert Barrett Browning, the son of 

Robert and Elizabeth Browning, has 
built for himself a magnificent studio at 
Asolo, that little hill town in the Veneto 
which his father visited in his youth, and 
where he drew hints for “ Sordello” and 
“Pippa Passes.” The name of the studio is 
the “ Toricella ”’ (small tower), and from it there 
is a splendid view of the Alps and of the blue 
Eugean Hills so beloved by Shelley. 


r. Pen Browning (Pen being the name by 
which he is best known to his friends) 
has lately executed a colossal statue of Eve. 
The position of the figure is peculiar, for she 
rests on her heels. At the bottom of the statue 
the serpent coils—in the act of hissing—round, 
forming a decorative line. Eve’s head is 
thrown back, supported by both hands, 
partially concealed by her thick hair. The 
expression of the face is fine and denotes an 
awakening. It is Eve after the fall. The 
model for this statue is an Asolean woman, 


r. Browning has quite a menagerie of 
l pets at Asolo — no end of dogs, 
monkeys, parrots, and birds of every descrip- 
tion. There was a huge python amongst the 
collection, but it has lately died. Pen 
Browning and his aunt, Miss Sarianna 
Browning, intend going next month to stay 
with their old friend, the Marchese Peruzzi, 
at Vallombrosa, and from there to Florence, 
the sculptor’s birthplace, returning to Asolo 
in time for the vintage in September. 


laze last of the surviving granddaughters of 

George III., the Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, has just entered upon 
her eightieth year. The history of English 
royal descent in the last century is peculiar. 
At one time it seemed quite possible that the 
direct line would become extinct, for in 1817 
George III. had not a single grandchild left, 
although he had fifteen children, all over forty, 
and five of them married. Three of his sons 
were packed off to Germany and returned 
next year with wives. At the present moment 
there are living ninety-nine of his descendants, 
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Her Father—Her first known ancestor, Hugo de 

Bathe, was one of the companions-in-arms of Strongbow 

in the invasion of \Ireland, 1172. For some generations 

the family dropped the “de,” but James, who was made 
a baronet in 1801, resumed it 


LADY CROSSLEY 


Herself—Miss Phyllis de Bathe married Sir Savile 
Brinton Crossley in '1887.| She has two sons and two 
daughters, Phyllis Patty and Monica Veronica. Her father, 
Sir Henry de Bathe, was a colonel of the Scots Guards. 
Her elder brother is the husband of Mrs, Langtry 
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Lafayette 


Her Husband-—Sir Savile Crossley, her husband, 
succeeded (1872) his father, who sat in Parliament, for 
twenty years, as 2nd baronet. Sir Savile was M.P. from 
1885 to 1892 and now represents Halifax. His seat is at 
Lowestoft: his town residence in Carlton House Terrace 


RHE GATE Bk 


Se many years have passed since the wooden 

ships of the British Navy fought their 
last great fight at sea that one recollects with 
something like a shock that the present gene- 
ration still retains a link with the old sailing 
days in the person of Admiral Sir Erasmus 
Ommanney. That fight took place at Nava- 
ino in 1827, and the distinguished flag officer 
was then a midshipman on board H.M.S, 
Albion, which was one of the heaviest 
sufferers in the action. He is to-day, perhaps, 
the only survivor of one of the most historic 
battles which the British Navy has fought 
since Trafalgar. 


he admiral, who was born in 1814, has 
still a clear and vivid recollection of 
the engagement, and possesses some very 
interesting relics relating to it. From that 
long-distant day until he retired from active 
service Admiral Ommanney was much asso- 
ciated with Greece and the emancipation of 
that country, and in recognition of his great 
services the King of Greece conferred upon 
him the Cross of Grand Commander of the 
Royal Order of the Saviour. 


Bu perhaps the finest achievements of Sir 

Erasmus have been away in the Arctic 
regions. He was an adventurer there when 
an expedition to the Far North meant much 
greater danger and suffering than it does in these 
days of splendidly equipped undertakings. 
So long ago as 1836 he went in search of 
nissing whale ships under the intrepid Cap- 
tain James C. Ross. Later, the admiral was 
in command of H.M.S. Assistance and a 
tender in the search after Franklin’s ships in 
the dangerous Arctic seas. 


t was he who learned the fate of H.M.S. 
North Star, and who on August 25, 
1850, came across the first traces ever 
found of Franklin’s ships. Of that brave and 
unfortunate expedition Admiral Ommanney 
possesses some pathetic little relics. It was 
in connection with his Arctic exploration 
work that he made a journey of 500 miles 
over icc—a journey which was so laborious 
that it occupied sixty days, or slightly over 
cight miles a day. The admiral was at one 
time in command of H.M.S. Lurydice, which 
was lost on March 24, 1878, with 318 lives, 
mostly boys, and was afterwards success- 
fully raised and brought into harbour by 
the present Admiral Sir E, G, Fanshawe. 


Si Godfrey Lagden, the Commissioner 

of Basutoland, who returned to 
South Africa last week, in many respects 
resembles General Baden-Powell. His 
sporting instinct breaks out in whatever 
he puts his hand to. He was through 
the whole of the Egyptian Campaign of 
1881-2, and at the conclusion of the war 
was employed on a _ special financial 
mission to the Gold Coast. As if there 
was not sufficient danger to life in his 
ordinary occupation Sir Godfrey when 
he had a short holiday started off on a 
walking tour from Cape Coast Castle to 
Kumasi. His extraordinary success in 
dealing with the natives is probably as 
much due to his absolute fearlessness as to 
his tact and knowledge of the habits and 
peculiar customs of each particular tribe. 


he Duke of Richmond has been one 

of the most hard working of peers, 

and has well earned the rest from public 
labours which he now enjoys. It is 
probably almost forgotten by now that 
for six years, between 1868 and 1878, 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


he was the leader of the House of Lords, 
which accorded him an unquestioning obe- 
dience which it has never given to anyone 
else, not even to Lord Salisbury, and this 
though the Duke was distinctly not an orator. 
It is probably not known that when Mr. 
Gladstone raised difficulties in 1885 about 
helping Lord Sal.sbury to carry on the 
Government with a minority the Duke was 
sent by Queen Victoria unofficially to arrange 


ADMIRAL SIR ERASMUS OMMANNEY 


One of the oldest sailors living 


a modus vivendi—first because his high rank 
and royal blood gave him a commanding 
position even with the two leaders, and 
secondly because his well-known honesty of 
purpose and practical withdrawal from public 
life raised him above all possible suspicion of 
self interest. This may be said to have been 
his last political act. 


SIR GODFREY LAGDEN 


The Commissioner of Basutoland, who has lately returned 


from England to his duties in South Africa 
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PES Duke knows as much about railways 
and agriculture as any man in England. 
He is an excellent landlord and is on very 
good terms with his tenants. For years he 
acted as M.F.H. of the Goodwood Hunt and 
steward of the Goodwood course, but latterly 
he has handed on both these duties to Lord 
March and Lord Settrington. At the same 
time it must be added that he has no personal 
interest in racing in general, but merely 
regards the course as an heirloom which must 
be kept up. In the matter of shooting he is 
equally keen after pheasants, partridges, and 
grouse, and was in his time a famous deer- 
stalker. He has a remarkably hearty, genial 
manner and a ready flow of talk which would 
put even the shyest at their ease, an excellent 
equipment for one whose associations have 
included all classes up to royalty. 
glebe King has stayed so often at Goodwood 
that it is unnecessary to count the times. 
The late Queen visited the Duke at the 
shooting lodge on the moors above Glen- 
fiddich once not long after the death of Prince 
Consort and again later—driving over from 
Balmoral. It was as recently as October, 1899, 
that the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall, then 
of York, paid a visit to Gordon Castle, and on 
that occasion the Duke of Cornwall declared 
that he had never had such excellent salmon 
fishing as in the Duke of Richmond’s Spey 
waters. In fact, he was so pleased that he 
fished up to the last moment of his stay, 
drove to the station in his fishing clothes, and 
changed them in the train. The Duke of 
Richmond is at present in mourning for his 
brother-in-law, Colonel Charles Greville, who 
has left all his property, about £170,000, 
to the Duke’s eldest daughter for life. 


(yocdwood= which is the proper name with- 
out any addition of “house” or “ park” 
—stands on the site of an o!d Gothic building 
demolished in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The house was originally intended 
to be a six-sided building with towers at the 
corners and a courtyard in the centre. 


gees fact that the High Commissioner and 

the Attorney-General for Cape Colony 
are at present in this country has escaped 
general observation. Mr. Rose Innes, whose 
remarkable letter to the Z7zes has been the 
subject of much comment, is, although 
not possessing robust health, a wonderful 
example of the persevering Scot. It is 
somewhat curious that he should have 
held office under Mr. Cecil Rhodes, for he 
has nothing in common with the Colossus 
save the pertinacity characteristic of the 
north country and untiring power of 
work, 


BY the way, this reference to his nation- 
ality reminds me that Mr. Innes’s 
family affords a notable example of the 
progress of the emigrating Scot. His 
ancestor, Andrew Innes, was an official 
occupying a humble position on the 
Rose-Innes estate, and thinking he could 
better his fortune in South Africa he 
sold all and emigrated. This resolve 
proved an exceedingly wise one. Almost 
from the day he set foot in Cape Town 
his fortunes began to look up, and pro- 
sperity came quickly. His son, the father 
of the present Attorney-General, was 
Under Secretary of State for Native 
Affairs. The press is responsible for the 
hyphen between the two portions of his 
name, for he is not connected with the 
historic Rose-Innes family in any way. 
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the Season. 


FIND the private view day at the Academy 

marks its opening, so does the advent 
of the Goodwood meeting betoken to the 
votaries of fashion the close of yet another 
season. Goodwood, qua-social function, is a 
splendid example of small beginnings termina- 
ting in a manner far exceeding the wildest 
hopes of their organisers. 

The idea of the first race meeting proving 
acceptable to the sport-loving inhabitants of 
West Sussex some three hundred odd pounds 
were quickly collected for prize money, and a 
like sum being furnished for sweepstakes the 
initial race meeting was held during the last 
three days of April, 1802, the chief feature of 
interest being a match for 100 guineas 
between the Prince of Wales’s (afterwards 
George IV.) “Rebel” and the Duke of 
Richmond’s “ Cedar.” 

After the first meeting Goodwood hardly’ 
thrived in the manner anticipated ; in 1804, 
for example, there was but one day’s racing, 
and in 1810, when there were at all events 
two days’ sport, the money run for was very 
little over £200 ; but notwithstanding all the 
vicissitudes of the meeting we believe we are 
‘correct in stating that the ball held on the 
second night of the races at Chichester Town 
Hall never lacked support or waned in 
popularity. 

Although the Goodwood Cup was instituted 
in 1812 (the Plate made its appearance eleven 
years later and the Stewards’ and Chesterfield 
Cups in 1840) up to 1825 the sum collected 
from the public varied between such modest 
amounts as £80 and £300, whilst the sweep- 
stakes amounted to anything between £60 
and £600, a very possible reason for the 
apathy shown in the meeting being the 
absence for several years of the Duke of 
Richmond in Ireland, where he was Viceroy. 

About 1819 a seemingly small occurrence 
took place that was to have a great deal to 
do with the future success of Goodwood ; for 
it was during that year that a tame fox 
having bitten the 4th Duke when at Montreal 

_ that robleman subsequently contracted hydro- 
phobia, and forthwith dying the 5th Duke, 


who rendered the greatest service in establish-- 


Russell 


GOODWOOD, WHERE THE DUKE OF 
RICHMOND AND GORDON LIVES 


Russell 
THE HOST OF GOODWOOD 


ing the success of the festival and who four 
years later introduced the Plate, reigned in his 
stead. 

Five years later Lord George Bentinck, 
then a youth of twenty-two years of age, rode 
the winner of the Cocked Hat Stakes, an 
event that not improbably occasioned him to 
take a far greater interest in the future success 
of the meeting than he would otherwise have 
done; and it was undoubtedly due to the 
influence of that Admirable Crichton in all 
matters relating to sport that the present 
prosperity of the meeting is to a great measure 
due. It should here be mentioned that the 
Cocked Hat Stakes, ridden for by the great 
amateur riders of the day wearing full racing 
kit with the exception of the jockey cap, for 
which an ordinary cocked hat was substituted, 
was a great favourite with the 1st Duke of 
Wellington, who attended the meeting fairly 
regularly, never betted a farthing on any of 
the events, and never omitted to indulge in a 
hearty laugh, though he was always sparing 
in the exercise of his risible faculties at the 
ridiculous exhibition afforded by the jockeys 
sporting the military headgear. 

The Iron Duke, by the way, was the friend 
of both the 4th Duke (famous for having 
on May 26, 1789, when Colonel Lennox, 
fought a duel with the Duke of York, whose 
father was George III.), the 5th Duke, who 
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served at Waterloo under the Prince of 
Orange, and the 6th and present Duke, who 
from 1842 to 1852 was the ancient warr-:or’s 
aide-de-camp. Among the souvenirs of the 
great battle of 1815 that Goodwood possesses, 
thanks to the enterprise of the 5th Duke of 
Richmond, may be cited the gold plate from 
which Napoleon breakfasted on the morning 
of his defeat and the cockade and baton that 
the Iron Duke sported on the same occasion. 

In 1841 Lord George Bentinck descended 
on Goodwood with his enormous training 
establishment that he transferred from Dane- 
bury, and his interest in the place grew 
even greater than before, as can be gauged 
from the fact that in 1844 he alone ran forty- 
nine horses at “Glorious Goodwood” and 
only one less in the year following. 

Amongst the many innovations that Good- 
wood has seen may be mentioned the intro- 
duction of the printing press on to the race- 
course and the parading of the runners in 
front of the grand stand prior to each race; 
here also the initial steps were taken to purify 
the turf by expelling from off the course all 
the black sheep of the human species that 
frequent the race meetings of Great Britain. 

Perhaps the greatest distinction between 
Goodwood and any other race meeting lies 
in the fact that as the course—the stands and 
the racing paraphernalia generally—are the 
property of the Duke of Richmond, it rests 
entirely with the holder of that title to say 
whether the race meeting shall be held in his 
park or not, and on what terms the public’ 
shall be admitted. Some years ago it was 
alleged that the ducal coffers benefited by 
this meeting to the extent of £5,000. 

In days of yore a racing ordinary, at 
which a tremendous amount of wine was 
imbibed, was the order of the day. To-day 
the racegoer fills in his spare time in 
a far more innocuous manner, as can be 
gathered from the fact that when a few years 
ago the Duke of Cornwall and York was 
present at the meeting he took an active part 
in a cricket match that was got up after the 
day’s racing was over and assisted the house 
party to vanquish a-team of jockeys. 


LAB TALE RR 


(Prince Henry of the Netherlands is “ taking 

the reins in hand” in a double sense. He 
has just given instructions for the bearing 
rein to be abolished from the royal stables. 
His reason for this is said to be twofold ; he 
believes the bearing rein has an injurious 
effect upon the animal’s wind, and he says a 
good horse holds its head up well enough 
without the rein. Indeed, he considers that 
the bearing rein is adopted by those who have 
inferior cattle, but who wish it to be believed 
that their horses are of the finest breed. 
“With the bearing rein in use,” says Prince 
Henry, ‘‘one never knows whether a horse is 
a good one or not, since good and bad alike 
hold up their head by its aid, but a really 
well-bred horse holds up its head naturally.” 
So the Dutch royal stable will use it no more. 


ut the Prince is making his presence felt 
in more ways than one. He has recently 
had a large tract of heath that belongs to 
Queen Wilhelmina cleared of al] scrub and 
undergrowth, it being his intention to have 
the district thickly planted with young trees 
to increase the wooded district over which His 
Highness at present loves to roam on shooting 
expeditions. This hunting spirit, which is one 
of the Prince’s most strongly-marked charac- 
teristics, causes him to get up before daylight 
and steal away on some shooting excursion, 


t was when on one of these trips in the early 
morning, accompanied by two keepers, 
that the Prince himself captured two poachers. 
Poaching the Prince regards as an unpar- 
donable sin ; but perhaps his anger at these 
two poachers in particular can be better 
understood when it is known that they had 
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been shooting the deer which Prince Henry 
himself had had imported from Germany and 
let loose in the woods to improve the stock. 


MISS MARGARET HALL 


Who wishes to practise as a solicitor 


§) 
i 
NY 
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Mies Margaret Hall, the young Scots- 

woman of eighteen summers who 
desired to become a solicitor, has been frus- 
trated in her intention by the judges of the 
Court of Session. France, America, and 
Russia acknowledge lady lawyers, but Scot- 
land and England will have none of them. 
Lord Adam, Lord Kinnear, and Lord Pearson 
said they were unanimous with the other 
judges who had been consulted in the matter 
in deciding that they had no power to admit 
the lady to the Law Agents’ examination. 
They therefore dismissed her petition, saying 
there must be an alteration in the law before 
it would be legal for a lady to practise as a 
solicitor in Scotland. 


erhaps when Miss Hall succeeds and is 

a duly-qualified lawyer she may have 

the same trouble with her own sex that a 

male lawyer experienced in the well-known 
lines :— 


There was a young lady of Cirencester, 

Who went to consult a solicitor ; 

When he asked for his fee, she said “' fiddle-de-dee, 
I only came here as a visitor.” 


IN [sane Melba may not want very much 

here below, but what she does want 
she wants good. For instance, here are 
some conditions which she is said to have 
laid down for a certain American millionaire 
who in Paris asked permission to bring a few 
friends to see her: “I don’t want to meet any 
young man, I don’t want to meet any poor 
man. I don’t want to meet any stupid man. 
I don’t want to meet many women; and I 
don’t want to meet any who are not lovely, 
and well dressed, and brilliant.” 


A BALLOON ASCENT BY AN AUSTRIAN ARCHDUKE AND HIS FAMILY 


The Archduke Leopold Salvator, who belongs to the Tuscan line of the Austrian Royal Family, recently made a balloon ascent, in which he took his little girl, the Archduchess 
Marguerite Blanche (who was born in 1894 and who is ,being held by the aeronaut, Captain Hinterstosser), his consort (who was the Bourbon Princess Blanche of Castile), 


and the Princess Theresa, daughter of the Prince Regent of Bavaria (whois seen standing behind the Archduchess and the little girl). 
the edge of the basket, The balloon rose to a height of 2,000 metres. 
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The Archduke himself is standing om 


It crossed the Danube and descended near Kornenburg, the party returning to Vienna by train 
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Death and the Soldier-Drawn by S. 


gle) WALES Ege 


ject Tweedmouth, whose son, Mr. Dudley 

Marjoribanks, is engaged to Miss 
Brodrick, is one of the most interesting 
personalities of the day, though he is not 
exactly in the front rank of politicians. Orga- 
nising has always been his forte. In the 
House of Commons he made a first-rate whip. 
He has most successfully pulled the wircs of 
the Progressive party on the London County 
Council. He possesses that useful quality, 
belief in himself, without which no man ever 
rose high. It is told of him that when he 
was at Harrow he ordered his football “fez” 
before it had actually been conferred on him 
by the captain, an act of “ cheek ” which only 
a Harrovian can fully appreciate. 


t Oxford he was a contemporary of the 
late Duke of Marlborough, the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and Lord Rosebery. He 
was in the Loder’s club, a small coterie of 
about ten members, who were nearly all peers 
or sons of peers, and were all keen sportsmen. 
He rides still, and may often be seen in the 
Row in an irreproachable costume which 
makes no concession to modern laxness. 
Apart from his excellent work in the Commons 
he will be remembered there beyond other 
whips as the inventor of the “ red-lined whip,” 
which is an extra special summons to duty. 


t is one of life’s ironies that the great 
Liberal organiser should have married a 
daughter of the Dowager Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who was not only the queen of the 
Primrose League but in conjunction with her 
family was the chief founder and support of 
it. Lady Tweedmouth has inherited a great 
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deal of her mother’s wit, grace, and energy, 
and she has always backed her husband most 
vigorously in the social direction by what is 
known as “entertaining for the party.” 


TWIN BABY ELEPHANTS 


Pakites, however, have never interfered with 
her relations with her own family, and it 
may be added that her husband was the only 
person who had any influence over her 
brother, the late Duke of Marlborough. Lady 
Tweedmouth is as fond of sport as her hus- 
band ; she can bring down a royal stag with 
the best. When the Duke and Duchess of 
York in 1897 visited Guisachan, Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s place, out of ten stags shot two were 
brought down by Lady Tweedmouth. 
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alpBe birth of twin elephant calves is an: 
event so rare that Mr. Sanderson, the 
great authority on elephants, in all his experi-- 
ence had only once heard of what appeared 
to him a well-authenticated case. The birth. 
of twins in captivity is probably unique, and 
though the event took place two and a half 
years ago the photograph of this interesting 
pair has lost none of its interest. The mother 
belongs to the Indian Government, and the 
youngsters were born at Terpore. The young 
elephant begins to eat a little grass when six. 
months old, but does not, according to native: 
testimony, depend entirely: upon his own 
exertions till three or more years old. The 
average weight of a newly-born calf is 200 lb. 


iscount Wendover, whose photograph is. 
given below, is the eldest son of Earl 
and Countess Carrington. Lord Carrington 
has filled numerous official positions at Court, 
but it is in connection with New South Wales,. 
where he was Commander-in-Chief from 
1885-90, that his name is chiefly known. He: 
is married to a daughter of Lord Harbord. 


le certain persons had their rights, according 
to their own ideas, several of the leadiny 
nations of Europe would soon be furnished 
with a brand-new set of rulers. Spain would 
have to give up its boy king, Alfonso, and take: 
in his stead the belligerent Don Carlos; the: 
Princess Louise, daughter-in-law to the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria, would be known as. 
“Mary IV., by the grace of God Queen of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ireland ” ; 
and the Duke of Orleans would sway the. 
sceptre over the restored kingdom of France. 


VISCOUNT WENDOVER, ELDEST SON OF THE COUNTESS 
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MUSIC AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


MISS SUZANNE ADAMS AS “HERO” IN “MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” 
Dr. Villiers Stanford's opera produced at Covent Garden Theatre on May 30, This picture is by Ellis and Walery 
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NEWS FROM 


he success of the pastoral plays under 
Mr. Ben Greet’s direction at Regent’s 

Park is due in no small measure to the three 
young players, Nellie, Maggie, and Empsie 
Bowman. There are four sisters. For four 
pretty girls in one family to choose the stage 
as a career is very uncommon, more particu- 
larly when, as in the case of the Bowmans, 
none of their relatives had ever become 
members of the acting profession or even 
distinguished themselves as capable amateurs. 


he Bowmans began to learn to act quite 
early in their individual lives, and like 
many of those whose successful footsteps 
they would follow have 
taken part in every class 
of play from burlesque to 
Shakspere. The eldest 
sister, Isa, who is married to 
Mr. Bacchus, a young 
publisher, is appearing with 
Mr. Ben Greet’s Casino 
Girl company. The other 
sisters, Nellie, Maggie, and 
Empsie, have been  ap- 
pearing respectively 
as Titania, Puck, and 
Oberon. All the four 
have in their time created 
various children’s parts in 
the West-end productions, 
and Miss Empsie Bowman 
when a little girl went out 
as a member of Mr. Richard 
Mansfield’s company to 
America, where she appeared 
in the cast of Richard LIL, 
The Doll's House, and 
other plays. 


appx. of the sisters are 

married, but out at 
Fulham, where they all live, 
they are as happy and united 
as though the distractions of 
matrimony were yet un- 
known to any of them. 
Their mother takes the 
keenest interest in the 
dramatic aspirations of 
her girls, and seems to love 
to hear them talk about all 
that concerns their work. 
Their tastes in amusements 
are identical. They all cycle, 
go on the river, play tennis, 
and when at home pref:r 
music to any other pastime 


iss Edath Wynne- 
Matthison, who has 

been playing so charmingly 
Shakperean heroines and 
also the blind Princess 
Tolanthe with Mr. Greet’s company, was. ot 
course, the lady who pluckily and successfully 
replaced Miss Evelyn Millard when the latter 
threw up her part in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
clever but disagreeable play, Zhe Lackey’s 
Carnival. Her Princess in Captain Robert 
Marshall’s A Royal Family is also well 
known Miss Edith Wynne-Matthison is 
niece both of the late Arthur Matthison and 
of the Welsh vocalist, Madame Edith Wynne, 
whos2 name she bears. Her husband, Mr. 
C. Rann Kennedy, is also a member of Mr. 
‘Greet’s company. His brother, Mr. E. F. 
Kennedy, was fornierly Mr. J. B. Mulholland’s 
acting manager at the Metropole Theatre, and 


up till quite recently he held a similar position 
at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. I hope 
some time to see Miss Edith Wynne-Matthi- 
son at one or other of our very foremost 
London houses. 


ery ambitious for her future, but for the 
present quite satisfied to live and learn 

in small parts, Miss Nina Sevening is one of 
the pretty students—Mary Astell by name— 
at the college of astronomy in Zhe Silver 
Slipper at the Lyric. Miss Sevening, whose 
portrait appears elsewhere in this issue, is very 
fond of her work and takes her singing and 
dancing lessons with as. much regularity as 


MISS NELLIE BOWMAN AS “ TITANIA» 


This picture by Ellis and Walery shows Titania in the fourth act, where she captivates Bottom :— 

Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 

And stick musk-voses in thy sleek smooth head 


one that has yet her first appearance to make. 
At home she prefers the piano to all other 
occupations or pastimes, and if an idle after- 
noon has to be pleasantly passed driving is 
the medium that she would choose. She is 
tall, slight, and fair, and was one of the prettiest 
of the six “pretty maidens” in Florodora, 
whose song, ending with a confidential little 
bob of the head, drew all London to the 
Lyric. 


rs. Kenneth Maclachlan had heard so 
much that the public have not heard 

about the state of our troops that she deter- 
mined to do her best to lessen their sufferings. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Hence her appearance at the Comedy Theatre 
in a revival of Zhe Money Spinner. Her 
husband, Capta‘n Maclachlan, is at Mafeking, 
and no doubt has seen more than has yet 
been told to the man in the street. Army — 
people have always been fond of acting, and 
as Miss Gladys Maclachlan had made her 
début on the amateur stage it was inevitable 
that an amateur performance should be got 
up for the sake of the British soldier, Of her 
colleagues, Captain D. Sellar is well known 
in India as an amateur and Captain A. G. 
Bagot is something more than amateur and 
a capable stage manager as well. 


VV iss Violet and Miss 

Zoe Barker and Miss 
Julie Myers have a pretty 
aptitude for the stage, and 
Mr. Alistair Tayler has 
already faced the public. 
Strengthened by the pro- 
fessional talent of Mr. Ken- 
neth Douglas ‘hey gave a 
creditable representation of 
The Money Spinner, which 
was preceded by Mr. Alis- 
tair Tayler’s comedietta, 
The Use of Poets, in which 
the author and Miss Gladys 
Maclachlan appeared. 
Mr. Tayler (who is an 
Oxford man and a_ Scots 
laird) has a_ pretty fancy 
and an eye for scenic 
effect, but his story is very 
slight and the action of the 
play is, to say the least 
of it, arbitrary. 


A monsst many interest- 

ing articles in the 
July issue of the Architec- 
tural Review there is one 
on “The Architecture of 
Coriolanus” at the 
Lyceum, written by Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers, F.R.1.B.A., 
and illustrated by Sir Lau- 
rence Alma-Tadema, R.A. 
The price of the Review 
has been reduced from 
Is. to 6d. 


D8 the run of Faust 

at the Lyceum it is 
quite possible that Miss 
Ellen Terry may appear at 
some other London theatre. 
There is a rumour that 
Mr. Alexander may _post- 
pone his production of 
Paolo and Francesca until 
the Lyceum company return 
from America in order that 
Miss Terry may play Lucrezia, Should this 
not be arranged you may see the great actress 
in a new play at the Globe. It would be 
interesting to know at how many theatres Miss 
Terry has appeared since she joined Sir Henry. 


M:* William Morley writes to say that the 

statement made in the article, “ For- 
tunes in Drawing-room Ditties,” that on his 
retirement he presented his son with Cowen’s 
“The Children’s Home” is not correct as he 
still retains @// rights in regard to that sony 
but allows his son (as head of the firm of W. 
Morley and Co.) to publish the work subject 
to the payment of a royalty to hira. 
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Mr. Edmund Payne at the Gaiety Theatre. 


Mr. Payne plays the part of Sammy Giggs, a tiger, in The Toreador. 
what he has todo. This picture is by Ellis and Wale 


In the course of the opera he is compelled 
Ty 
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The Pastoral Plays in Regent’s Park. 


MISS EMPSIE AND MISS NELLIE BOWMAN MISS MAGGIE BOWMAN AS ‘PUCK” MISS EMPSIE AND MISS NELLIE BOWMAN 
As ‘‘Oberon” and ‘‘ Titania” These three pictures are by Ellis and Walery As “Oberon” and “Titania” 


THE AUDIENCE IN REGENT’S PARK WATCHING THE PASTORAL PLAYERS 


Adam 


THE ACTORS’ DRESSING “ROOM” THE ACTRESSES’ DRESSING TENT 
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Miss Nellie Bowman as “Ariel.” 


Where the bee sucks, there suck I: Picture by On the bat's back I do fly 
In a cowslip's bell I lie;. : ‘ + After summer, merrily : 


There I couch when owls do cry. Ellis and Walery 


Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
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Miss Vane Featherstone at the Vaudeville. 


Miss Vane Featherstone plays the part of Miss Ellaline Terriss’s mother in Sweet and Twenty, The picture is by Ellis and Walery 
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Miss Sevening at the Lyric Theatre. 


Miss Sevening may be remembered as one of the ‘‘ pretty maidens” in Mr. Leslie Stuart's sextet. Shé is now in The Silver Slipper. This picture is by Bassano 
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THE YOUNGEST TERRY ON STAGE. 


Miss Beatrice Terry is the daughter of Charles Terry, the brother of Miss Ellen Terry. Her sister, Minnie, may be remembered as the heroine of Bootle's Baby. Miss Beatrice 
Terry is wonderfully clever and childlike. She plays the part of the precocious child in The Man from Blankley's at the Prince of Wales's, 
as shown here in the picture by Ellis and Walery 
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A New Theatrical Movement in Germany 


AND THE HELP RENDERED TO IT BY AN ENGLISH ACTRESS. 


| Bie as it may be for English people to 

understand that there should be any- 
thing like an art colony, yet Darmstadt is 
the proud possessor of such an institution. 
The Kunstler Colonie consists of seven houses 
in which the artists are going to take up their 
abode after the close of an exhibition which is 
now opened. There is besides a large building 
called the Arbeitshaus 


—which it would be 
misleading to translate 
as. ‘workhouse ” — in 


which each artist has 
a separate atelier ar- 
ranged after his own 
taste, where he may 
work surrounded by the 
beautiful objects which 
‘most . stimulate him. 
Each dwelling-house has 
been built, and _ the 
furniture, and even the 
domestic knives and 
forks, glasses and table- 
cloths, have been de- 
signed according to the 
taste of the artist who is 
to dwell within. 


he Grand Duke of 

Hesse has presented 
the art colony with a 
large piece of ground at 
Darmstadt called the 
Mathilden Hodhe on 
which to build a modern 
Florence where art shall 
reign supreme. Nor has 
there been any difficulty 
about funds. They have 
been raised by a com- 
mittee of rich men who 
hope to recoup them- 
selves for the money 
expended by the returns 
of the exhibition. 


notable attraction 

is the Spielhaus 
designed by Professor 
Olbrich. The: windows 
take the form of gratings, 
and the doors are 
green violet. The in- 
terior is draped with 
violet cloth. There 
are few scenes or pro- 
perties, simply a back- 
ground with the archi- 
tectural motif of the play 
(who could say what the 
architectural motif of 
mere English plays is ?), 
a chair and a_ table 
constitute all the stage furniture, save a vase of 
flowers, a champagne glass or such like if 
absolutely necessary. 


t is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
actors who play here are supposed to be 
ultra-secessionists from the rules of the 
orthodox German stage ; they are indeed the 


very first-fruits of the twentieth century. 
They, of course, do not act any ordinary 
plays, but perform small lyric sketches in 
wonderful costumes. 


ne of the most remarkable of the actresses 
is Fraulein Nina Mardon. She was 
born in England of English parents twenty- 


MISS MARDON, AN ENGLISHWOMAN WHO PLAYS IN« GERMANY 


eight years ago, but if she is English by 


birth she is cosmopolitan by training. Her 
father was in our navy and she _ spent 


her earlier years in Wales. She went to 
school at Paris, and then migrated with her 
mother to Berlin, and then to Dresden, where 
she was coached for the stage by Dr. Schramm 
Macdonald. 
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he made her first appearance at the 
Dresden Residenz Theatre in August, 
1892. Since that time she has played at 
many German theatres: one of her early 
engagements was at the;Court; Theatre of Alten- 
burg. She learned a great ‘deal at the Court 
Theatre of Saxe-Meiningen, and later at the 
Mannheim Theatre, and for two years she has 
been leading actress at 
the theatre at Dessau. 
During her summer holi- 
days she plays at out-of- 
the-way places, and in 
this capacity has been 
seen even in far-away 
Heligoland., Miss Mar- 
don has played all sorts 
of parts from Niobe in 
the farce, iVzobe, All 
Smiles, through all the 
Shaksperean and Schiller 
répertoires. It is most 
remarkable that Miss 
Mardon should have 
attained the commanding 
position on the German 
stage which she now 
enjoys. 
er appearance in the 
present Darmstadt 
play has been praised by 
the leading critics. The 
portrait, by C. Ruh, re- 
presents Miss Mardon 
as Die Gectalt reciting 
the prologue, or rather 
Weihespiel, at Darm- 
stadt. The striking 
costume was designed 
by Professor Olbrich. 
If readers wish to follow 
up the new burst of 
vigour of the German 
actress and_ playwrights, 
they should get Wilhelm 
Holzamer Spiele, the 
principal véfertoire of 
the new school. This 
decidedly quaint little 
book is very properly 
dedicated to the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, who is 


doing so much _ to 
encourage the new 
movement. 


he appreciation of 
Miss Mardon in 
Germany, flattering as 
it is to us, isa mere drop 
in the bucket as com- 
pared with the number 
of foreigners, to say 
nothing of the large number of Americans, 
who have found a home, sometimes permanent, 
on the English stage. In short, London is 
the most cosmopolitan place in the world, for 
what other non-English-speaking capital could 
play the host to opera sung in Italian, French, 
and German, and to two great French 
actresses at the same time ? 
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The Ballet, ‘‘Inspiration,” at the Alhambra. 


THE GODDESS THE GENIUS OF INSPIRATION THE GODDESS OF INSPIRATION CONJURES UP LAUGHTER 


Represented by Miss Audrey Stafford and Miss Judith Espinosa. This picture shows Miss Audrey Stafford showing her powers 
The guard at their side is represented by Mr. E. O. Freshwater by summoning Laughter 


THE GODDESS AND THE DOUBTER 


The Bacchanalian (Mr. Alan Turner) on the left does not believe in the power of the goddess (Miss Audrey Stafford), and challenges her 
to prove her capacity for working wonders. She proceeds to convince him, and he afterwards becomes her devoted adherent. 
On the right Glaucus (Mr. Lytton Grey) is seen addressing the goddess. These pictures are by Mr. Adams 
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MR. !AN ROBERTSON 
Portrait by Ellis and Walery 


Actor. 


“phere is a theory that the Scot never makes 
a good actor, and the present writer, 
-who thinks he knows the limitations of his 


Thomas Dermot 
(Irish family) 
California 


fl 


| 
Nat Goodwin=Maxine Elliott 


actor actress actress 


mar. 1900 


countrymen, is far from disputing the point. 
And yet it is a remarkable fact that two 
theatrical families of the name of Robertson— 
that to which Mrs. Kendal belongs and that 
-of which Mr. Forbes-Robertson is the most 
distinguished member—have each had their 
origin across the border. James Robertson, 
Mrs. Kendal’s great-great-grandfather, hailed 
from Perthshire, which is the cradle of the 
clan of which Mr. Alasdair Stewart Robert- 
-son of Struan, known familiarly as “ Struan 
Robertson,” is the chief. Mr. Forbes-Robert- 
son’s father, on the other hand, was born in 
‘the city of Aberdeen, but he claims descent 
‘from the Struan Robertsons, and is an en- 
‘thusiastic member of the Clan Donnachie 
Society. The Robertsons might claim that 
as Celtic, in contradistinction to Lowland, Scots 
they are instinct with the artist temperament. 
In any case, in the words of one of their pipe 
xtunes, “ The Robertsons have come.” 

Apart from the art of acting, the world is 
dndebted to the Robertsons for the develop- 
ment of domestic comedy which a later race 
-of realists has flouted as “cup-and-saucer 
comedy.” The remarkable influence that 


| 
Thomas Robertson 
actoy and manager on the Lincoln circuit 


Thomas William 
Robertson 
actor ; author of the 


| 
Gertrude Elliott — Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson 


born 1853 


THE PLAYERS’ PEERAGE. 


The Houses 
of 
ROBERTSON. 


T. W. Robertson exercised on his contem- 
poraries has been carried on by his youngest 
sister, Mrs. Kendal, whose production of 
The Elder Miss Blossom was a triumph of 
experienced acting in the wilderness of 
immature amateurs. T. W. Robertson’s 
son, also named T. W., was an exceedingly 
clever actor who never seemed to come to 
his own. His Dick Phenyl in Sweet 
Lavender, for instance, was in some ways 
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MR. FORBES-ROBERTSON 
Actor. Portrait by Ellis and Walery 


finer than Mr. Terry’s representation, on 


which it was undoubtedly based. So far 
Mrs. Kendal’s sons and daughters have not 


John Forbes-Robertson = Frances Cott 
art critic 
born Aberdeen, 1822 


| 
Norman 
Forbes 
actor 


| | 
Ian Robertson = Gertrude 
actor dau. 
of Joseph 
Knight 
journalist 


actor 


Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
actress 


THE FAMILY OF FORBES-ROBERTSON 


MADGE ROBERTSON (MRS. KENDAL) 
This portrait by Ellis and Walery shows Mrs. 
Kendal as the Elder Miss Blossom, one of the 
most pathetic pictures that playgoers have seen 


James Robertson (1723-95) 
actor ; came from Perth 
| 


| 
William Robertson 


actor 


Leonard 
violinist 


mar. 1850 


| 
Frances Daisy 
(Mrs. Harrod) Forbes-Robertson 
novelist miniaturist 


1 | 
Eric Ida 
artist 


appeared on the London stage, but it would 
be strange indeed if with such an ancestry 
they could keep away permanently from the 
footlights, for as will be seen from the table 
they represent five generations of actors. 

The father of the Forbes-Robertsons 
is a very remarkable old gentleman. He is 
seventy-nine in point of years, and at times 
he is but nineteen in point of high spirits. 
His artistic outlook, interrupted in recent 
years by blindness, which must chafe on a 
temperament so active, was unusually wide 
as may be judged from the histories on art 
which he published years ago, but you only 
have to hear him orate—the subject does 
not matter—to understand where Forbes- 
Robertson and his actor brothers get their 
beautiful voices and their instinct for acting. 
The artistic impulses of the Forbes-Robertsons 
is shown in every shape. Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson, the eldest, is not only an actor 
but an excellent painter. One of his sisters 
and a brother are artists. Another brother 
is a violinist, while the sister, Frances, who 
married Mr. Harrod, is known by some volumes 
of excellent short stories. J. M. B. 


| 
James Robertson 
actoy ; married an actor's stepdaughter 


= Margaretta Marinus 


actress 


| | 

Edward Shafto 
Robertson 

actor (1844-71) 


Frederick Crewe 
Robertson 
actor (1846-79) 


“ Caste” comedies 


(1829 71) 


married Miss Burton 


| 
Leslie Crotty = Georgina Burns 


singer singer actress 


| 
Cora Stuart = T. W. Robertson 
actor (1858-95) 


(an actress) 


! 
1 
Maud Robertson 
actress 
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| | 
Dorrington Harold 


| | 
Fanny Robertson Madge Robertson = W. H. Grimston 
actress (1830-1901) 


(Mrs. Kendal) | (Mr. Kendal) 


| 


Ethel 


| 
Margaret Dorothy 
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“As You Like It” at Regent’s Park. 
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“A Good Word for 


t the very moment when Dr. Airy pub- 
lished his hard-heatted biography of 
Charles II. in the Goupil series of illustrated 
books, Miss Louise Guiney offered the anti- 
dote, her /zguzrendo into His late Majesty’s 
wit and other good parts.* This essay is the 
longest in a little volume, Pa/riis, full of good 
humour, good feeling, good writing, and fami- 
liarity with good old books. Miss Guiney has 
Charles Lamb in the male line of her literary 
pedigree ; like her compatrict, Miss Repplier, 
she is admirably untouched by “the modern 
spirit.” While Dr. Airy looks at Charles II. 
through the spectacles of the moralist (His 
Majesty cutting but a poor figure), Miss Guiney 
sets forth to say a good word and a true 
word for this incorrigibly agreeable and ne- 
farious prince. We all know that he sold 
Dunkirk, that he was false to the Dutch 
alliance, that he was in the pay of Louis 
XIV., that he had either no creed at all ora 
creed which he was afraid to avow, that he 
was a corrupter of youth, that he did not 
belong to the purity league, but unspeakably 
the reverse, that he would have laughed at 
Mr. William Stead, that he neglected Tangier, 
that he let Lauderdale misgovern Scotland, 
and, if Dr. Airy is right, he deserted the great 
Montrose. ‘Many sentences as long as the 
last might be filled with Charles’s misdeeds. 
But there was after all another Charles, a 
good-hearted fellow, a loyal fellow, a fellow of 
infinite fancy, with scruples even, who had a 
conscience that “gave a bit dirl” sometimes, 
like that of Ratcliffe in 7ze Heart of Mid- 
lothian. Miss Guiney, with that tolerance 
for Charles which amiably marks her sex, 
disengages this other Charles, the Charles to 
whom “all generous hearts will be gentle.” 
Was this or the wicked one the true Charles ? 
Did the King sin (as Queen Mary said, or 
was made to say, in the Casket letters) contre 
naturel? Miss Guiney regards the 
monarch as “an original genius of the first 
water and a fine character spoiled.” This 
much the austere Dr. Airy may concede, this 
much is insisted on by Miss Julia Cartright in 
her Life of Madame, the King’s favourite 
sister. 


SON 


“He had 
the most tremendous will.” He really had, 
but he also knew rather too well the point at 
which it was unsafe to stand by his will, even 


“Weak,” the King was not. 


when honour bade him stand. His “ tremen- 
dous will” was never exerted when a petticoat 
or a frolic came in view. As to “ingratitude,” 
Dr. Airy has candidly shown that Charles was 
loyally grateful when a Zervsonal benefit had 
been conferred on him. “In exile,” says Dr. 


*® Patrins, to which is added an Inguirendo 
into the Wit and other Good Parts of 
His Late Majesty King Charles the 
Second. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 
(David Nutt, London, rgot.) 


Charles the Second.” 


CHARLES Il. 
From the painting by Pieter Nason 
From “Charles II,” by Osmund Airy (Gouptl) 


King (contrasting him with Prince Charlie), 
“he was ready to share his last guinea with a 
friend.” 


a prince, and is not precisely the most common 


To be personally gratefulis much in 


of virtues among mere commoners. As to wit, 
his lips dropped bright things like the jewels 
of the girl in the fairy tale. Miss Guiney 
gives long strings of these jewels which were 
not mere flashing mots but always had 
wisdom and humour behind their glitter. As 
for “chaff,” it was give and take with Charles. 
He stood the buffet of any other wit, courtier 
or clown, as Richard I. bore the buffet of 
Friar Tuck in /vanhoe. In the Boscobel 
days of skulking “the odd situations became 
him as if he were King of the Romany.” 
What could not Shakspere have made of 
Charles had he lived before Shakspere’s day ? 
Charles would not have deserted the fat 
knight when 
fear Falstaff would have been one of the 
Cabal. Unlike some other Stuarts Charles 
was never governed by favourites. 
bad king, but king he was ; and Buckingham 
or Arlington often knew very little of his 
kingcraft. He was az fond like all humorists 
a melancholy man, so he liked music to be 
gay, and declared that tragedies ought to end 
happily. Burnet, who did not overpraise him, 
admits that he greatly improved pulpit elo- 
quence. “This was both long and heavy ; 
when all was piebald, full of many sayings 
of different languages. The King had no 
literature . . but had got a right notion 
of style.” So he approved of sermons that 
were “clear, plain, and short,” though he says 
that he had the family gift of sleeping through 


them. He liked to listen to the noble song— 


The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things, 


when “the motley fallen from him, a momen- 
tary truce was set up between him and his 
defrauded thinking soul.” I wonder if 
‘towards the close of his life he was troubled 


he came to his crown. I 


He was a 
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with memories of the fate of Sidney and 
Russell” as Miss Guiney asserts. They had 
played their game and had lost, and they paid 
the wager with their heads. Was Charles, 
“under his beautiful mask of manners, a. 
morose, tormented, unhappy man”? He was. 
a melancholy man ; he laughed to forget and 
to keep his spirits up. He knew as well as 
any preacher sometimes where he stood in the 
sight of God and posterity, but at other times. 
he had anodynes for his conscience. He main- 
tained that he hated falsehood and cruelty, 
and probably he did, but it was “in the 
abstract.” Cruelty, as far away as Edin- 
burgh, he did not stop; and as to falsehood, 
who can guess how he cleared himself of that 
in his own eyes? He really seems to have 
fancied that the multitude of his “ frailties ” 
left no room in him for cruelty and falsehood. 
“He had to beguile the thing he was with 
perpetual cap and bells. He who feared 
nothing else feared communion with him- 
self.” He laid the ghost of conscience in a 
Red Sea of burgundy and claret. But the 
ghost rose now and then, beside his wife’s 
sick-bed, or the death-bed of Bishop Duppa. 
Not beside his own; there he, like Frank 
Bothwell, lay “believing nothing, hoping 
nothing, and fearing nothing.” Says Burnet, 
“the King went thro’ the agonies of death 
with a calm and constancy that amazed all 
who were about him and knew how he had 
lived.” Did he think that the mumbled 
general confession and the hurried sacrament 
cleared him? I conceive that he was a 
brave man, and bravely went “down the 
Better to have died 
sword in hand when Wogan carried him 
through the Roundhead ranks at Worcester ; 
better, but not so difficult. 

Charles, I dare say, was a very affectionate 
nature. He loved his sister, his young 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, and Mon- 
mouth, and his gloomy brother, James, who. 
also began life with a noble nature, brave, 
loyal, assiduous, and true, in religion and his 
creed, James, in youth, was as beautiful as. 
Charles was ugly, as beautiful as Shelley. 
But he was the reverse of amiable, yet he 
was dear to Charles. The King never spoke 
out except to his sister, Henrietta, but he 
had a heart. 
Miss Guiney says, by his over-developed 
sense of humour. “Nothing is worth while, 
nothing is here nor there.” But honour is 
worth while, and duty is here. Charles did 
not see it; “Charles the Second was un- 
faithful to Divine Grace.” 
after death was needed to open the King’s 
eyes; in life, when he did not wilfully close 
them, he saw clearly what manner of man he 
was. Most of us have this insight now and 
then, and know that the first stone is not for 
us to fling at this royal sinner, 


night-wandering way.” 


Charles was ruined in part, as. 
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The arms of the 
city of St. Albans 


ST. ALBANS ABBEY FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 


Who’s Who at St. 


The remarkable Norman tower of the Abbey is entirely constructed of flat Roman bricks from 
the ancient city of Verulam, situated a few minutes’ walk from the Abbey 


Russell Elliott & Fry 
SIR J. BLUNDELL LORD GRIMTHORPE 


MAPLE, M.P. The restorer of the Abbey 


Sir J. Blundell Maple, M.P., resides at 
‘Childwickbury, St. Albans, close to which is 
his celebrated stud farm. Far and wide his 
name is a household word for generous 
‘deeds, and in St. Albans a magnificent park 
and an infectious hospital are only two out 
of many tokens of his munificence. 

Batchwood, the residence of Lord Grim- 
thorpe, the aged restorer of St. Albans 
Abbey, lies at a short distance from the city 
of the proto-martyr. Lord Grimthorpe is 
the son of the late Sir Edmund Beckett, 
Bart. Asa Q.C. he attained distinction, but 
retired in 1881 upon being made Chancellor 
of York. Lord Grimthorpe is well known as 


an authority upon horology and campanology, 
but his name will go down to posterity chiefly 
as the munificent restorer of the great Abbey 
at St. Albans. 

Myr. H. J. Toulmin of the Pré is one ot 
the best-known men in St. Albans and the 


THE PRE 
The seat of Mr. H. J. Toulmin, J.P. 


Albans. 


The arms of the 
city of St. Aibans 


THE ANCIENT GATEWAY OF THE MONASTERY 


It now forms part of St. Albans Grammar 
School 


E. Cherry 
MR. H. J. TOULMIN 
«Mayor of St. Albans 


THE EARL OF 
VERULAM 


county of Herts generally. The descendant 
of an old county family, he entered the army 
upon leaving Rugby. He was intimately 
associated with the restoration of the Abbey 
prior to Lord Grimthorpe’s faculty. He is 
now the Mayor of St. Albans for the third 
time. To all philanthropic movements he 
extends the warmest support. 

At Gorhambury stands the residence of 
the 3rd Earl of Verulam. He was educated 
at Harrow, and represented St. Albans in 
Parliament from 1885 until he succeeded to 
the title. His lordship is prominent in the 
county in philanthropic matters and in the 
promotion of agriculture. 


FRANCIS BACON’S HOUSE 


Francis Bacon, the philosopher. 


GORHAMBURY, THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF VERULAM 


in close proximity to the mansion stand the ruins of the Elizabethan house so closely associated with the great Lord Keeper and his still greater son, 
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“A COURT BEAUTY”—PAINTED BY CARLE J. BLENNER. 


On Exhibition at Graves’s Gallery, Pall Mall. 
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Russell 
JULY 31—THE EARL OF MEATH 


Lw Clodagh Beresford is a sister of the 

present Marquis of Waterford and 
‘youngest daughter of the late peer. Her 
mother is a daughter of the late Duke of 
Beaufort. The Earl of Meath, who succeeded 
‘to the title in 1887, is an Irishman who has 
‘devoted himself to philanthropic work rather 
than to politics. For some years he was in 
tthe diplomatic service, but it is in connection 
with social problems that his name is best 
known. He was the first chairman of the 
Young Men’s Friendly Society and was the 
founder of the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association. He owns about 30,000 acres of 
Irish land and a Rembrandt, and lives at Kill- 
ruddery near Bray, the Brighton of Ireland. 
He is married to the only daughter of the 
Earl of Lauderdale and has six children, the 
eldest of whom, Lord Ardee, is a captain in 
the Grenadier Guards. Lord Welby, who was 
created a peer in 1892, is a Commissioner of 
the Patriotic Fund. He was educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, and has been 
head of the finance department and_per- 


Russell -* 


AUGUST 3—-LORD WELBY 


BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


#lorman 


‘AUGUST 1—PRINCE EUGENE OF SWEDEN 


A. H. Poole 
AUGUST 6—LADY CLODAGH BERESFORD 


manent secretary to the Treasury. As he is 
unmarried his peerage may be regarded as a 
life one. He was chairman of the London 
County Council in 1899, is just sixty-nine years 
of age, and lives at 11, Stratton Street, 
Piccadilly. 7. William Watson is the well- 
known poet and a Yorkshireman. He was 
born at Burnley-in-Wharfedale in 1858 and 
comes of a long line of commercial ancestors. 
The best known of his poems is probably 
‘“Wordsworth’s Grave,” which he wrote in 189o. 
He has also written “ Lachrymee Musarum,” 
“The ;Eloping Angels,” and “The Year of 
Shame,” and in 1898 published a volume of 
his collected poems. Zhe Earl of Wemyss 
is probably better known as Lord Elcho, the 
title he bore when he gave the shield which 
bears his name for a shooting competition for 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. He married 
as his first wife a daughter of the Ist Earl of 
Lichfield. She died in 1896, and he married 
for the second time a couple of months ago. 
He was educated at Eton and Christchurch, 
Oxford. He was a Lord of the Treasury from 
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RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


Elliott & Fry 
AUGUST 2—MR. WILLIAM WATSON 


1852-5 and has always taken the keenest 
‘interest in all matters connected with the 
volunteer movement. He owns some 60,000 
acres and various houses in different parts of 
Scotland and England. He was born in 
1818 and succeeded his father in 1883. He 
represented East Gloucestershire in Parlia- 
ment for five years and was member for 
Haddingtonshire from 1847 till he succeeded 
to the earldom in 1883. His eldest son, 
Lord:Elcho, married Miss Constance Lecon- 
field, a niece of Lord Leconfield, and conse- 
quently a marriage connection of Lord Rose- 
bery. One of Lord Elcho’s sisters is Lady 
Hilda Brodrick, the wife of the Secretary of 
State for War. Another of his sisters is 
married to the present Lord de Vesci. The 
Earldom of Wemyss was created as far back 
as 1633, but the origin of the family is still 
older, a Sir David of Wemyss having been 
one of the attendants on Margaret during her 
journey to Scotland in 1290. Prince Eugene 
is the youngest son of the King of Sweden. 
He was born in 1865. 


Fradelle & Young- * 
WEMYSS 


AUGUST 4—LORD 


LE STATE. 


Or of the most promising of the younger 

generation of the people who write is 
Miss Bessie Hatton, whose recently published 
novel, Her Master Passion, has given un- 
questionable evidence of a fine literary instinct. 
In the writing of this sympathetic narrative 
of an English girl’s life in a French convent 
Miss Hatton has no doubt drawn to some 
extent upon her own personal knowledge and 
experience. The daughter of Mr. Joseph 
Hatton, the editor of the People, and a 
distinguished novelist and critic, she was 
educated at a convent school in the Ar- 
dennes. Having completed her studies at 
Bedford College she was attracted to the stage, 
and theatregoers will remember with pleasure 
her original interpretation of Lady Eve in Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s /udah, her equally 
distinctive impersonation of Lucy White in Mr. 
Barrie’s Professor's Love Story, and her 
Francois in Sir Henry Irving’s revival of 
Richelieu. Much of Miss Hatton’s most 
individual work has been hitherto in the form 
of fairy tales and fanciful modern fables, of 
which she published a selection some time 
ago in the appropriately named volume, Zhe 
Village of Youth. Miss Hatton lives with 
her father in St. John’s Wood. 


M: Albert Kinross, whose new novel, Zhe 

Early Stars, has just been published 
by Mr. Arrowsmith, spent his early years on 
the Continent, where he acquired an enthu- 
siasm for art that was of great service to 
him in subsequent years. He had experience 
in a bank, as a medical student, and in a 
merchant’s office before he took to literature 
and journalism. His first book, A Game of 
Consequences, was written during the even- 
ings after the day had been spent as a 
correspondent in French and German in a 
West India merchant’s office. At twenty-one 
years of age he was “poet” to a Christmas 
card manufacturer in Nuremberg. 4A Game of 
Consequences was published at the suggestion 
of his friend, Mr. Zangwill, and since then he 
has issued Zhe Fearsome Island, An Opera 
and Lady Grasmere, and finally The Early 
Stars. For atime he was assistant-editor of 
the Outlook, and he has been art critic for 
several journals, His next book, Within the 
Radius, is to be published by Mr. Duckworth 
in September. 


Russell 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE EARLY STARS” 
(Mr. Albert Kinross) 
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PEOPLE WHO WRITE. 


M: Henry A. Nevinson, the literary editor 
of the Daily Chronicle, is above all 


things a man of valour. He was the first 
English volunteer to join the Greeks in their 
struggle with the Turks, and when he went to 
South Africa as correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle he was quite -in his place with 
George Steevens and the rest in besieged 
Ladysmith. At home, volunteering is his 
exercise, boys’ brigades are his care, and the 
poor — those (Veighbours of Ours whom 
he has put ina book—are the objects of his 
study and his solicitude. Though it is twenty 


Hills & Saunders 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘HER MASTER PASSION” 
(Miss Bessie Hatton) 


years since he left Oxford, and though he is 
husband and father at Hampstead, a certain 
impatience of civilisation is a mark of 
Mr, Nevinson, as may easily be gathered 
from his last delightful book about Pan. 


onstance Lady Russell, whose Swallow- 
jield and its Owners is the most 
important serious book of the season, is the 
widow of the 4th baronet of Swallowfield, 
Sir George Russell, who was a barrister-at-law 
and judge of the county court and died in 
1898, when he was succeeded by his son, the 
present baronet, who was born in 1868. She 
is the daughter of the late Lord Arthur 
Lennox, who was the son of|the 4th, and 
the uncle of the present Duke of Richmond. 
Her grandmother was Lady Charlotte Gordon 
(one of the famous four daughters of the Duke 
of Gordon), who married the Duke of Rich- 
mond and gave the famous ball before 
Waterloo. 


here is to be a) new anthology of Vic- 
torian poetry. That statement need 
surprise nobody. But when it is added that 
the anthologist is Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff an exclamation of wonderment may be 
permissible. To be a serviceable sort of 
member of Parliament, a successful governor 
of Madras, and then in one’s anecdotage the 
author of a series of telling personal reminis- 
cences, is not all this enough to gratify, even 
to satisfy, the ambition of man? Sir Mount- 
stuart’s friends, and no man has more, have 
attributed to him many good qualities, but 
never that of judgment in poetry. They 
remember, for instance, the enthusiasm with 
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which he hailed Sir Lewis Morris’s earlier 
volumes, and from that instance have a 
foretaste of the forthcoming work. 
Il literary London will wish Mr. Austin: 
Dobson many years of happiness in his: 
“retired leisure” from the Board of Trade. 
He is sixty-one years of age, and has well’ 
earned his pension. A man’s colleagues in: 
the civil service say of him as he approaches: 
his sixtieth year that “they desire not the- 
death of a senior but rather that he may turn 
to his pension and live.” Many a civil ser- 
vant does not live long after he has received! 
his pension; the change of occupation is. 
harmful. But Mr, Dobson has a bundle of 
projects to occupy him—the Lz/e of Richard- 
son in “ The English Men of Letters ” and the 
edition of Boswell’s /ohzson for Dent. 


appre personality of Elizabeth as she appears. 

in The Visits of Elizabeth provokes. 
in the mind of every reader the natural 
inquiry how far Mrs. Elinor Glyn’s own 
girlhood and womanly experiences are em- 
bodied in her work. Perhaps one or two: 
specially favoured friends are able to indicate 
with certainty what is real and what is un- 
real in the book, what is imaginary or auto-- 
biographical. Mrs. Glyn has, however, only 
generally confessed that if the early chapters. 
of The Visits of Elizabeth are inventions. 
pure and simple, yet a goodly portion of the 
delightful chapters dealing with Elizabeth’s. 
stay in France have a considerable flavour of 
the autobiographic about them. More than, 
once the authoress has asked her friends if 
they can identify the portrait of Elizabeth 
which forms a frontispiece of the book, but: 
so far no one has been successful, although it: 
is believed to be Lady Angela Forbes. 


alebe instantaneous success of Mrs. Glyn’s first 

book has in no sense spoiled a beautiful 
character and a charming personality. The- 
delights of her quiet home life at Sheering Hall,, 
Harlow, Essex, where with her husband, Mr.. 
Clayton Glyn, and their two sweet girl children 
she enjoys rural life, have quite as great a fasci-- 
nation for her as the society life of fashion-- 
able London, of which she is so prominent 
and popular a figure. Exceedingly beautiful,. 
with rich auburn hair loved by artists, fram- 
ing a face marked by its pallor, Mrs. Glyn is. 
one of the most noticeable women in society.- 


A Elliott & Fry 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE PLEA OF PAN” 


(Mr. Henry A. Nevinson) 
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The Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


{ 5 Lallie Charles 
_. MRS. CLAYTON GLYN—“ELINOR GLYN” 
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HIS FRIEND WALLER. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


I. 

ss eu are to come up to-morrow by the 

3.25 train,” wrote Dollie’s married 
sister, “and dine with us and stay the night, 
for we are going to do a theatre, and we 
will take no excuses. Mumsie caz spare you, 
and you fave got a frock. The little white 
silk which you wore at my wedding will do 
perfectly well, and I can lend you a cloak and 
anything else that you want. And we are 
not going to dine at home because Mr. 
Chisholm is coming and cook is ill, but at the 
‘Cecil,’ which will be great fun, so just buck 
up and get ready.” 

“The ‘Cecil’?” queried Dollie medita- 
tively. ‘“That’s an hotel, isn’t it, Mumsie ? 
How heavenly to dine at an hotel!” 

Dollie sat at breakfast with her mother 
while she read this letter aloud, and the 
French window stood wide open upon the 
garden, and just at the end of the garden was 
the sea; this morning a serene sea of a 
greeny blue with wonderful violet streaks. A 
turquoise blue sky above it paled gradually 
as it approached the sea-line until it melted 
into the exquisite colourless colour of a pearl. 

“JT have never dined at an hotel,” said 
Dollie’s mother, “except at a railway hotel 
when travelling with your father, but it 
seems to be the fashion in these days. It 
seems to be the exception when Kitty and 
Hugh dine at home.” 

“ But then poor Kitty’s cook is always il],” 
said Dollie, burying her nice little nose in the 
great bunch’ of lilac which raised pinkish, 
scented, green-leaved clusters in the centre of 
the breakfast table. “She is always ill or 
else her aunt is dying of ‘harmoniums’ at 
*Berrysin Tedmunds,’ or her sister has met 
with a ‘hacciden’ in ‘Ollerway.’ Poor Kitty is 
very unlucky. Oh, Mumsie, do you think my 
white frock will really do and to what theatre 
do you suppose Hugh will take us ?” 

“JT wonder who this Mr. Chisholm is,” 
said Dollie’s mother. “ Kitty writes as though 
we knew all about him.” 

But Dollie, absorbed in anticipations and 
preparations, could not pretend to take any 
interest in a strange man. 

“Some friend of Hugh’s, I suppose,” she 
conjectured vaguely, and thought no more on 
the subject. 

“ Sure you don’t mind my going, Mumsie ?” 
she asked anxiously next day as she and her 
mother walked to the station together. Her 
box, with the white silk dress carefully packed 
in it, had gone by the omnibus, which was 
now rumbling round the little town picking 
up scattered passengers and luggage. It was 
far pleasanter to walk, taking the short cut 
across the fields now May-deep with butter- 
cups and daisies. ‘ Because I’ll stay even now 
if you mind the tiniest, weeniest bit, and we'll 
just wire to Kitty from the station to say so.” 

“You're a conceited monkey,” answered 
Dollie’s mother. ‘Do you really imagine that 


I can’t exist four-and-twenty hours without 
you? Besides, you’ve got to notice every- 
thing you see and remember all you hear to 
amuse me with when you come back.” 

“ll just keep my eyes and ears open the 
whole time,” cried Dollie, and then she and 
her mother kissed each other with rapture 
although with some difficulty on account of 
the wide brims of their pretty hats. However, 
there was no one in the field to see them 
except the hurriedly munching sheep who 
never raised their heads and the already not 
so very young nor very playful lambs, for 
lambs attain their majority before babies are 
out of long clothes. 

“Notice what the savoury is like,” cried 
Dollie’s mother as the train moved out of’ the 
station, “for I want some new recipes.” 

“ And oh heavens!” Dollie called back 
to her, “I forgot to give Dick fresh water. 
Do see to it like a dear the moment you get 
in!” 

There were some other ladies in the 
carriage who looked up with thin disapproval 
at so unconventional a railway parting. Where 
were the “ Now you'll be sure to write,” and 
“Don’t forget to give my love to Emily ” ? 

But Dollie had no idea that she had done 
anything amiss, and she returned the gaze of 
her fellow travellers with the utmost friend- 
liness and interest. 

Everything was intensely interesting to 
her because she was only eighteen, and had 
not taken more than a dozen short railway 
journeys in her life before. 

Each of the three other ladies in the 
carriage became, though they little suspected 
it, a personage of absorbing interest to Dollie, 
who, covertly studying each in turn from 
under long lashes, could have given a per- 
fectly accurate description of the appearance, 
could have enumerated every detail in the 
dress of each at the journey’s end. She like- 
wise fitted each of the ladies with a purely 
imaginary and highly sensational history 
which amused her for a long time. 

Then she turned her eyes to the window, 
and delighted in the green spring landscape 
reeling past. She noticed a most enchanting 
copse of young ash trees, with as yet never a 
leaf upon their bare branches, but lifting their 
slender trunks out of a carpet of blue, a car- 
pet composed of wild hyacinths growing so 
closely together as to make the earth look 
blue as the sea or the sky. And she made 
her choice of the snug little farmstead tucked 
away between trees, where she and Mumsie 
would go when they should have let their 
house for July and August to pass the lovely 
summer days. 

And now, after a run of two hours, the 
clean, sweet, green country began to be scarred 
with lines of mean little brick houses, and 
finally nothing was left of it but a stray labur- 
num bush or so in a back garden, or a ragged 
disconsolate-looking field which had lost its 
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way among acres of ugly brick. Then ever 
these dying mementoes of beauty fled, and the 
streets and houses stood so close that not a 
blade of grass could grow between them, and 
the back gardens only produced ash-heaps 
and empty meat tins. 

Dollie’s fellow travellers began to assure 
themselves of the whereabouts of their tickets, 
to gather together their possessions, and to 
make ready for arrival at Charing Cross ; while 
Dollie, with her head out of window, waved 
her handkerchief ecstatically to Hugh Somers, 
her brother-in-law, who was waiting for her 
on the platform. 

“Impossible to come to meet you, my 
child,” said Kitty, when Dollie, arrived at 
Morpeth Mansions, was sitting in her sister’s 
bedroom drinking tea, “because cook being 
ill, and nurse being out with baby, I had to 
stay and boil the kettle myself. Where did I 
get those roses? Yes. <Aren’t they per- 
fectly lovely ? One never sees roses like that, 
I always say, except in London. And you're 
going to have half of them. Mr. Chisholm 
sent them to me. That’s because he’s an 
American, for he hardly knows me at all, but 
in America it seems it’s the proper thing to 
do. And I call it a very pleasant habit, don’t 
you? Whois he? Oh, a business friend of 
Hugh’s. Awfully nice, but a little too fond of 
talking business. But then Hugh encourages 
him, for there’s an American boom on at pre- 
sent and financial people are much agitated. 
But it seems that Mr. Chisholm doesn’t always 
talk railways in the aggravating way he does 
just now.” 

Dollie certainly thought that Mr. Chis- 
holm’s conversation might have been more 
interesting than it actually proved to be when 
he, a tall, spare, loose-jointed “elderly” man 
of about thirty, came round to the flat to 
accompany them to the “Cecil.” She could 
not find a word in it worth remembering to 
tell Mumsie. 

Yet he brought with him the very latest 
edition of the Westminster, in which paper 
there was, for stockbrokers, cataclysmic news. 
And out of the fulness of his heart he could 
not refrain from speaking of this news to 
Somers, who, himself a stockbroker, was 
equally moved and interested. 

Remembering every now and then to 
apologise humbly to Mrs. Somers and Miss 
Massingham, Chisholm discussed the situation 
in the drawing-room while the ladies drew on 
their gloves; discussed it again in the 
brougham as they drove along Victoria Street 
to the Strand, and discussed it anew as they 
took their seats in the white and gold palatial 
apartment in which they were to dine ; and 
whenever he seemed disposed to let the ball 
lie Somers gave it another animating kick. 

It astonished Dollie that they could talk 
so dully of things so far removed from the 
dazzling scene about them, where the electric 
lights, the glittering glass and silver, the 
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Bonbons and other Table Decorations. 
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WALNUTS AND OTHER SWEETMEATS BONBONS, GLACE FRUIT, AND CHOCOLATES 


FANCY STRAW SWEET BASKET DECORATED WITH FANCY STRAW SWEET BASKET DECORATED WITH 
ORANGE BLOSSOM NARCISSUS 


FANCY STRAW SWEET BASKET FILLED WITH _BONBONS, FANCY STRAW BASKET LINED WITH SATIN AND 
GLACE FRUIT, AND CHOCOLATES FILLED WITH BONBONS 


Photographed at Fuller’s of Regent Street for “The Tatler” 
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jewels, silks, bare shoulders and gleaming 
arms seemed less like real life than fairyland, 
that even Kitty seemed to take her surround- 
ings as a matter of course. And when the 
band, up in the alcove at the end of the hall, 
began a soft prelude by Grieg she had to 
crush her hands tight together in her lap to 
subdue the pleasure which warmed her blood 
like wine. 5 

Meanwhile the bewildering, futile, mascu- 
line conversation went on unceasingly ; and as, 
with a view to Mumsie, she studied the artistic 
arrangement of the hors d’ceuvres now being 
handed her by a waiter, soft-footed as a cat 
and deferential as.a cavalier, she caught for 
the first time the drift of her brother-in-law’s 
words. at 

He was urging Chisholm to get out:of 
something or other, and the American was 
seeking to reassure him, was trying to prove to 
him that on the contrary he ought to hold on. 

“ Old Waller put me on it,” said he, “and 
you know what Waller was like, poor old boy. 
Now with stocks jumping like this I ought to 
be able to clear half a million dollars. Then 
I’d give up Wall Street, marry,” his glance 
travelled unconsciously to Dollie’s sweet little 
face, “and settle down in one of your nice, 
green, sleepy park places ever after. I can’t 
imagine a more deliciously peaceful life.” 

“Tf Waller were alive now he’d tell you to 
sell,” Hugh insisted. ‘“There’s no sound 
commercial basis to the thing. It’s bound to 
burst. Once pricked it'll go like an air ball. 
Get out while there’s time.” 


“ Wonder if poor old Waller still takes an 
interest in the markets,” said Chisholm 


reflectively. “I can’t somehow see him happy 
if he doesn’t. Wish he’d show me what to 
do now. You're such a croaker, Somers, 
that though I know I’m right you begin to 
make me feel shaky.” 

But Somers was busy with the wine list. 
“Champagne will stiffen you,” said he. To 
the waiter, “No. 16; that’s your favourite 
brand, isn’t it, Kitty?” And to Chisholm, 
“You may rely on my wife’s choice. She 
knows the value of extra dry.” 

Dollie was taking a childish delight in the 
vermicelli capital letters which floated in her 
clear soup. She stirred them up with her 
spoon, watched them chasing each other 
round and round and settle down again at 
the bottom of the soup plate. 

“Do look, Kitty!” she cried gleefully. 


“Look, Hugh! There, just there! They’ve 
actually spelled a word, Isn’t it funny. 
Perhaps it’s for you, Mr. Chisholm, Perhaps 


it means you ought to sell those things of 
yours, whatever they are, as Hugh says.” 

Somers, who sat on Dollie’s left, leaned 
over her plate. : 

“ By jove !” he criedin his turn, ‘There 
actually is the word ‘sell,’ lying quite distinct 
and apart from the rest. Do come round and 
see, Chisholm, Or did you, perhaps, arrange 
it tosell us ?” he asked with sudden suspicion 
of his smiling neighbour. 

But “No, indeed!” Dollie asseverated 
truthfully. ‘It came quite of itself, I just 
stirred my soup round and the letters hap- 
pened to come.” 

“Take it as a sign, Mr. Chisholm,” 
advised Kitty. “Who knows whether your 
friend, Mr. Waller, has not sent it! I’m sure 
I’ve read of things quite as extraordinary by 
the Psychical Research people.” 

“Ah, yes; but, my dear lady, you don’t 
quite appreciate the position.” Chisholm 
entered into explanations, and Dollie could 


tell that her sister was all the time think- 
ing of baby. 
and-twenty hours, then I'll realise.” ; 

“ Realise now,” Somers repeated. ‘‘ Suppose 
another four-and-twenty hours brings a slump. 
Where’ll you be then ?” 

The conversation showed every symptom 
of falling back into its well-worn rut. Kitty, 
still with baby, made no effort to divert it. 

Dollie ate her soup slowly, listened to the 
music, stored up many little points to tell 
Mumsie, and was not in the least dull, although 
she did have to admit to herself that the men 
were doing nothing to amuse her. 

And any other kind of “ shop ”—literature, 
art, the stage, golf even, or still worse the 
interminable war—would have been preferable 
because more intelligible than the “shop” of 
Wall Street and the Stock Exchange. But 
all the same she was not dull in the least. 

A tablespoonful of soup and a few letters 
were left at the bottom of her plate. Suddenly 
she broke into gay melodious laughter. 

“Well, of all things in the world! How 
extraordinary ! Now, do look here! I’ve 
only six letters left, and positively they spell 
another word just exactly as they lie there. 
Only this time it has nothing whatever to do 
with Mr, Chisholm. It’s addressed to a 
carter or perhaps to a coalman. Or, I know, 
it’s a spirit message to Mr. Kruger instructing 
him to stop the old war! See, Hugh.” 


Il. 

Carefully, so as not to destroy the arrange- 
ment, she passed her plate to Somers, and he 
saw covered with about a tablespoonful of 
liquid six vermicelli letters, and though they 
straggled a little here and there, nevertheless 
it was perfectly easy to read the word which 
they spelled, and that word was “ unload.” 

“Great Scot, Chisholm, this is curious,” 
Somers said, and passed the plate on. 

The American looked at the word and 
grew a trifle pale beneath his sun tan. - 

“Well, that beats me,” he murmured, and 
sat a moment plunged in thought. Then he 
got to his feet with a brusque movement. 

“Will you excuse me for ten minutes ?” 
he begged Mr. Somers. “Go on with dinner 
please, and I’ll be back before you are through 
with the fish.” 

He was out of the room like an eel. 

“What's the matter ?” asked the amazed 
Dollie. “Is Mr. Chisholm ili or has ‘unload’ 
anything to do with him pray ?” 

“Rather, It’s a more urgent form of 
‘sell,’ that’s all, Wonder if he’s gone to act 
on it? But I’m not surprised he feels a bit 
staggered. I’ve got a spooky feeling myself.” 

“JT do hope that nothing is the matter with 
baby,” wailed Kitty with tragic eyes. 

“Baby ! Baby doesn’t come into it at 
all,” Hugh reassured her briskly. ‘ Now just 
get on with dinner, please, like good girls, 
for I suppose Dollie doesn’t want to miss 
the first act of her play ?” 

“No, indeed!” cried Dolly with energy. 
“And the very best part of all is to sit and 
thrill before the curtain goes up.” 

The entrées were being handed when 
Chisholm slipped into his seat again, and he 
returned an altered man. Dollie could 
scarcely believe her senses, he was so 
changed. He had dropped a burden of care 
and some ten years of age outside the room. 
He was grown young, gay, amusing, and 
gallant. And he made no further references 
to business. 

Indeed, when on the way to the theatre 
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“T only ask for another four-- 
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Somers wanted to buy another newspaper 
Chisholm stopped him. 

“Tet’s forget it,” he urged. “ Let’s enjoy 
ourselves for this one night at all events. 
To-morrow shall take care of itself. Don’t 
you think that’s the best way, Miss Massing- 
ham?” 

Dollie. certainly thought that the way 
which he now adopted of appealing to her for 
her opinion was a very good way indeed. 
Although she could really be quite happy 
without attracting any notice at all, still she 
found the experience of being treated as a 
little lady of importance as novel as it was 
pleasing. 

Mr. Chisholm seemed suddenly to have 
discovered her existence so to speak, while 
formerly only dimly aware of it through a mist 
of stocks and shares. 

He showed, too, the laudable intention of 
not letting his discovery elude him for the 
future. 

Thus, although Dollie had intended 
returning home next day, she found herself 
before the evening was over involved in all 
kinds of agreeable arrangements proposed by 
Chisholm and accepted by Kitty which would 
keep her in town until the end of the week. 
She consoled herself for the disappointment 
which Mumsie might feel through her absence 
by the knowledge of the larger budget of news 
she would have to take back. 

“Tf only I can remember it all,” she said 
to herself as she went to bed that night with 
her head in a whirl. 

But what was this compared to her state 
of excitement next day when Mr. Chisholm 
came in with the news that the great 
American boom had burst and that he had 
sold out on the top of the market. 

“T owe that to you, Miss Massingham,” 
he said. ‘When I left the table last night I 
took a cab to the nearest telegraph office and 
cabled instructions to my broker to sell every- 
thing. London time, being fortunately five 
hours later than New York time, he got the 
message at 2 p.m. yesterday afternoon, and 
was able to put the thing through. The con- 
sequence is that to-day I’m a wealthy man 
instead of a ruined one. That w/oad did it. 
I couldn’t resist such direct guidance from 
Providence—or anyhow from old Waller.” 

“ But it was funny he sent the message in 
my soup, wasn’t it?” said Dollie, who was 
really awed, yet half inclined to laugh too. 

“Seems queer, doesn’t it?” Chisholm 
agreed. “Yet after all spirits have to act on 
matter somehow, and as they have neither 
hands nor feet, nor tongues nor bodies, they 
make use of psychic force, isn’t it called, Mr. 
Somers? And I expect they found you a 
sympathetic medium, Miss Massingham. I 
know I find you sympathetic,” he added in a 
tone sufficiently lowered so that only Dollie 
could hear. ‘And I want you to let me ask 
a question this afternoon when we are out 
driving,” for the first of the charming engage- 
ments for which Dollie was remaining in 
town was a coaching excursion that day to 
Oatlands Park. 

And she was really a very fresh and un- 
sophisticated little person, since Chisholm’s 
question, when he put it after tea beneath the 
chestnut trees, surprised her more than any- 
thing which had ever occurred in her life 
before ; but when she had grown accustomed 
to the idea and her new happiness she 
reflected with delight that here at least was a 
most exciting piece of news to take home to 
Mumsie. 
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A Beautifully -Tibustrated Natural History. 


(AA Mhough books on nearly every subject under the sun have been 
illustrated with photographs natural histories have remained 
conspicuous by their conservatism. Up till the present moment we 


have been unable to see any birds 
or fish or quadrupeds not in our 
museums or zoological gardens, ex- 
cept through the eyes of artists who 
have not always had facilities for 
drawing accurately, and whose 
sketches have been rendered still 
more fantastic through the imagina- 
tive qualities of the wood engraver. 
Why should this condition of 
things remain? Messrs. Hutchinson 
of Paternoster Row have put this 
question to themselves, with the 
result that after several months of 
preparation a book is now being 
produced which will remove us infi- 
nitely from the deplorable era of 
wood engravings. The volume is 
called The Living Animals of the 
World, and it is appearing in 
twenty-four parts. Every one of the 
thousand illustrations will be repro- 
duced from photographs and tele- 
photographs, many of them taken 
at great personal risk. Even the 
twenty-five coloured plates are repro- 
duced from coloured photographs 
so as to give the highest degree of 
accuracy. A representative of THE 
TATLER was told by Mr. Hutchinson 
that expert naturalists have been 
sent into almost every country of the 
world to take special photographs 
of the animals in their most charac- 
teristic attitudes. Every line of the 
text has been specially written for the 
work, and every picture has been 


specially reproduced. Another feature of the publication, which 
should prove an attraction to the unscientific, is in the fact that the 
publishers have taken pains to keep out every Latin name from the 


letterpress, and no 
animal is described 
in scientific Jan- 
guage. On the con- 
trary, there are 
many characteristic 
anecdotes of , birds 
and animals, all of 
them supplied by ex- 
perts. Among the 
many names of con- 
tributors to the let- 
terpress are Mr. F. 
C. Selous, who deals 
specially with the cat 
tribe, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Mr. F. G. 
Aflalo, F.Z.S., Dr. 
Bowdler Sharpe, Mr. 
W. Savile Kent, 
EeZs9:) (anders. 
W. Shufeldt, whose 
photographs of liv- 
ing fish taken 
through the sur- 
rounding water are 
an exceedingly at- 
tractive feature. 

No sooner had 
the idea of the pub- 
lication come to the 
knowledge of the 
Duchess of Bedford 


This photograph, reproduced from 
World,” was taken with a telephoto lens in the heart of the East 
African jungle by Lord Delamere. 


GELADA BABOONS 


ever, seen in captivity 


A GROUP OF CROCODILIANS 


A wonder of modern animal training. The photograph shows a numbez of living crocodilians with their 
trainer. They have been on exhibition in Florence for some years past, and are still to be seen; there. 
—From ‘The Living Animals of the World” 
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“The Living Animals of the 


Gelada baboons are rarely, if 


Sphere. A photograph of 


the first chapter. 


Fratelli Alinari, Florence 


than permission to photograph any of her wonderful collection of 
animals at Woburn was spontaneously given. Similar interest on 
the part of the Hon. Walter Rothschild and many other private 


collectors has supplied a wonderful 
mass of material. The first number 
contains Chapter I., devoted to the 
most absorbing of all animals—apes,. 
monkeys, and lemurs. 

As one glances through these 
pages one cannot help being struck 
by the almost human attitudes and 
expressions of the apes and mon- 
keys, culminating in the Brown 
Capuchin, the most intelligent of 
the common brown monkeys of the 
New World. It uses many sounds. 
to express its emotions, and “is 
considered the nicest of all monkeys. 
Many species are known, but all 
have the same round, merry faces, 
bright eyes, pretty fur, and long 
tails. They are merry but full of 
fads. One hates children and loves 
ladies ; another adores one or two 
other monkeys and screams at the 
rest.” 

Another remarkable , feature of 
the monkey tribe, from the genial 
little Capuchin to the morose old 
baboon, they nearly all have one 
thing in common—the same curious. 
restlessness, levity, and want of con- 
centration mark them all, except the 
large anthropoid apes. 

One of the coloured plates shows: 
the largest gorilla ever captured. He 
stands 5 ft. 5 in. high and measures. 
over 8 ft. from finger to finger. A 
photograph of this remarkable ape 
was given in last week’s issue of the 


the head of a proboscis monkey, a 
native of the Malay Archipelago, is perhaps the oddest picture in 
A new camera has been specially built for the 


express purpose of 
taking animal life. 
Six times the 
number of copies 
of Part I. of this 
new publication 
have been printed 
to that of the first 
part of Zhe Liv- 
ing Races of Man- 
kind, but even this 
great number is 
25,000 copies be- 
hind the demand. 
Sevenpence every 
fortnight fora 
year only amounts 
to fourteen shillings, 
and in return one 
will possess a 
volume of remark- 
able value and 
intense interest. 
Special editions 
in the language of 
every European 
country are being 
published _separ- 
ately, while America 
and Canada are to 
have an_ edition 
printed in the 
United States. 
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Cc. B. FRY AND P. F. WARNER 
A well-known pair of ‘‘literary” cricketers 


‘ 


ockwood was no doubt wise from a 

financial point of view in choosing the 
match against Yorkshire for his benefit, but 
there would have been more dramatic propriety 
in his choice had he selected the match against 
Nottingham. Possibly however, the com- 
mittee may not have given him the option of 
choosing the great Bank Holiday match. 
Lockwood, as everyone knows, 
is a Nottingham man, and at 
one time he used apparently to 
make a point of reserving his 
best form for the matches against 
his native county. 


| remember in’ the August 
Bank Holiday match about 
ten years ago—1891 I think it 
was—Lockwood and Lohmann 
practically won the match for 
their side. The wicket was in 
an appalling state, and at one 
time, owing to a succession of 
tremendously heavy showers of 
sleet, the Oval presented the 
appearance of some snow-covered 
plain in midwinter. It was in 
this match that Nottingham tried 
the hazardous experiment of 
resuscitating poor Richard Daft 
when he was well over fifty and 
had retired from county cricket 
formany years. As a matter of 
fact he batted much better than 
many of the young ones, but no 
batsman that ever lived could 
have run up a score against 
Lockwood with the wicket in 
the condition it was that day. 


I: is a pity that both Phillips 

and Mold were so ill advised 
as to insist on dotting their 
“is” in letters to the press. 
Perhaps one may assume that 
neither of them actually wrote the letter 
attributed to them, but merely lent his name 
to some argumentative penman. Phillips at 
any rate has been umpiring long enough to 
know that the umpire who gives reasons 
is lost. 


Vauter 


W. LOCKWOOD 
Who took his benefit at the Oval last week 


It was as good as a cold bath during the 

heat wave to come across amid the 
vapourings over the Mold v. Phillips case the 
cool common sense which sprayed from 
C, B. Fry’s pen. Mr. Fry points out that 
half the commotion caused by the great 
no-balling incident would have been avoided 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AT HURLINGHAM 


In the unfamiliar role of a polo player 


if a man who was no-balled for throwing were 
regarded in exactly the same light as the 
man who is no-balled for dragging his foot 
over the crease. Forsome reason it is generally 
assumed that the bowler who throws must do 
so on purpose, while the bowler who drags 
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SPORTS, AND 


PASTIMES. 


S. M. J. WOODS AND A. P. WICKHAM 
The captain and one of the Somerset “keepers” 


his foot does so unwittingly. It cannot be 
argued that in the one case’ the bowler may 
get an unfair advantage by intimidating the 
batsman while in the other case he merely 
costs his side at least one run, because I can 
quite imagine a fast bowler who ran ten or 
twelve yards up the pitch before delivering 
the ball shaking the nerves of the most 
courageous batsman, 


Captain R. W. R. Barnes, 
D.S.O., 4th Hussars, who 
has been appointed second in 
command of the 17th Battalion 
Imperial Yeomanry with the 
local rank of major in the army, 
played back in the 4th Hussars 
regimental polo team, the No. 1 
‘of which was. Mr. Winston 
Churchill The two officers 
named spent their Jeave in 1895 
fighting on the Spanish side in 
the Cuban War. Captain 
Barnes, who was adjutant of his 
regiment, has been at the front 
since the beginning of the war, 
and when serving with the 
Imperial Light Horse was badly 
wounded at Elands Laagte, 


He is the eldest son of the 

late Prebendary Barnes of 
Exeter Cathedral, who was an 
intimate friend of General Gor- 
don, and two of his sisters are 
well known to playgoers as 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh (Mrs. 
Arthur Bourchier) and Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, who made such a 
hit in The Gay Lord Quex, 
and has just married Mr. Dion 
Boucicault. Captain Barnes is 
an old Westminster boy and 
one of the most popular officers 
in “ Labby’s Own.” 


F. Warner’s absence had probably some- 

thing todo with the poor show Middle- 
sex made against Lancashire, but except at 
Lord’s Mr. Warner has not shone particularly 
this season. On Lord’s ground he is certainly 
the most consistent bat in England. 
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he truth about the rumour that the York- 
shire committee had refused to allow 
Rhodes to join Mr. MacLaren’s team for 
Australia seems to be this. The committee 
have given no absolute refusal, but Lord 
Hawke may have advised Rhodes not to 
accept the invitation. This is a matter in 
which Rhodes would no doubt be guided by 
the advice of his captain. It has been 
suggested that the Yorkshire committee 
showed a lack of patriotism in considering 
the interests of the county rather than of 
England. This is beside the mark altogether, 
Lord Hawke thoroughly understands the 
temptations that surround the young profes- 
sional cricketer in Australia, and he was 
acting well within his rights if he used his 
influence to prevent any of the Yorkshire 
team from rashly taking a step which might 
adversely affect their future cricket career. 


ast week’s cricket notes had unfortunately 
gone to press before the news arrived of 
Yorkshire’s defeat. It is rather a belated 
subject to mention now, but I fancy that 
all cricketers must have felt a twinge of regret 
when first they heard that Yorkshire’s long 
series of victories was at length broken. How- 
ever, it was a glorious day for Somerset, and 
if they do not even draw another match this 
year the other counties will owe them a debt 
of gratitude for what they did against York- 
shire and Lancashire. It is a pity that some 
of the Yorkshire papers tried to find excuses 
for the defeat of the team. Yorkshire is so 
easily and unmistakably the best of the 
counties that one or two defeats will not 
diminish its glory. Yorkshire deserves to win 
the championship, not merely because it plays 
the best cricket but because the authorities 
only enlist the services of Yorkshiremen. 


With the exception of Dr. W. G. Grace’s 

long-extended captaincy of the Glou- 
cestershire eleven, Lord Hawke has been 
a county “skipper” longer than any other 
living cricketer, and Yorkshire’s career of 
victory may be said to date from the time 


Hawkins 


LORD HAWKE 
The captain of the Yorkshire Cricket Eleven 


that their present captain took over the reins. 
Like Lionel Palairet, Lord Hawke considers 
that without two sports—fox hunting and 
cricket—life would not be worth living, and 
the greater of these is fox hunting. It may 
be } »“ty owing to his devotion to two typi- 
cally Yorkshire sports that Lord Hawke owes 
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his influence over the members of the eleven, 
for the authority of no other county captain is 
so absolutely supreme and unquestioned, and 
Yorkshiremen are not easy to govern unless 
one knows exactly how to handle them. 


Fyveryone, I suppose, has heard the story 

of how in a village cricket match in 
the West Riding a batsman and one of the 
umpires came to loggerheads over a decision 
of the latter. ‘What do you know about 
cricket?” asked the irate umpire. “More 
than you, anyhow,” replied the batsman, “I 
fave shook ’ands with Lord Hawke, and 
that’s more than you ever did.” The refer- 
ence to Lord Hawke settled the dispute. The 
spectators felt that a man who had shaken 
hands with Lord Hawke must know more of 
the laws than a man who had never enjoyed 
that privilege, and the batsman was allowed to 
continue his innings without further inter- 
ference from either of the umpires. The story 
may or may not be true, but at any rate it 
illustrates the magic of Lord Hawke’s name 
in Yorkshire. 


he feat of D. L. A. Jephson and Abel in 
sending up the 1oo in each innings for 

the first wicket against Sussex at Brighton 
has only been performed four times before, 
once this season and thrice in previous seasons. 
The previous occasion this season was against 
Surrey at the Palace, and W. G. Grace and 
C. J. ‘B. Wood were the batsmen. In that 
match the 100 went up three times for the 
first wicket, and just escaped doing so four 
times. Ulyett and Hall performed the feat 
against Sussex at Brighton in 1885, while Fry 
and Brann similarly distinguished themselves 
for Sussex at Lord’s in 1899. A similar feat 
was performed at Lord’s for Yorkshire against 
Middlesex by Brown and Tunnicliffe in 1896. 


THE YORKSHIRE COUNTY CRICKET ELEVEN 


Lurham 


Whose defeat by Somerset on July 17 was one of the sensations of the cricket season 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


@2 of the most remarkable features in the 

spread of golf is the way in which it has 
been taken up by the fair sex, and nothing 
has done more to secure the game's universal 
popularity. Women have essayed many manly 
sports, but in no other form of athletics have 
they attained more nearly to men’s standard of 
achievement than they have in golf. Those 
who have seen the Misses Whigham, Miss 
Adair, and not a few others play must admit 
that a very high degree of excellence has 
already been reached in women’s golf, which 
will probably be surpassed in the near future. 
| Pies reasons in this as in other matters 

prevent the possibility of women rivalling 
men in any pursuit like golf where personal 
strength is of importance; but in golf it is 
possible to attain greater proficiency without 
any abnormal physical advantages than it is 
at any other athletic sport, and it is this 
which makes golf so peculiarly adapted and 
so attractive to women. 


here are not a few women who can give 
their husbands or brothers a third at 
golf with no greater experience or practice at 
the game than their lords and masters. There 
are, of course, many more who can’t, but 
still the margin of superiority which the 
average male enjoys over the average female 
is appreciably less at golf than at most other 
sports and pastimes. 
f it is somewhat difficult for those who look 
on ladies’ golf as a means of healthy and 
innocent recreation for women to see the 
necessity for creating lady champions and for 
inaugurating a ladies’ golf union, which now 
numbers 6,000 players, all carefully ticketed 
with a union handicap, one can at least admire 
the energy and courage displayed in instituting 
and carrying on so arduous an undertaking. 


A new golf course which only requires to 
be known to become one of the 
most sought after in the neighbourhood 
of London is Huntercombe near Henley. 
The course is laid out on a magnificent 
common 600 ft. above sea level, abounding in 
natural golfing hazards and covered with the 
most perfect turf. It has been laid out by 
Willie Park, jun., a past-master in the art 
of green making as he is one of the best and 
most popular players. As he himself is almost 
entirely responsible for the undertaking and 
gives it his own constant personal supervision 
its success is assured. The entrance fee has 
just been fixed at £5 5s. and the annual 
subscription at the same moderate figure, and 
looking to the excellence of the course and 
its situation in a most desirable residential 
district the club is well worth the attention of 
golfers. 
vet since the open championship, Braid, 
Vardon, and Taylor have been engaged in 
a series of triangular duels on different courses, 
the net result being that none of the three has 
secured any substantial advantage in the 
exchanges, All have shown magnificent form, 
but Braid, while fully sustaining his reputa- 
tion as champion has not had the phenomenal 
run of success which attended Vardon’s tour 
after the championship of 1899. It may be 
doubted whether Vardon is playing quite so 
well as he did in what is now known as “ Var- 
don’s year,” but there can be no question that 
Taylor, and certainly Braid, are playing better 
than ever they did before. 


qs story is told of a parsimonious golfer 

who played a match for a ball, that 
being four down at the fifth hole he said to 
his opponent, “I think before we go any 
further we had better settle whether we are 
playing for a new ball or a re-made.” 


ir Charles Euan Smith has had a distin- 
guished military and diplomatic career, 
having served in the Abyssinian Campaign 
of 1867 and the Afghan War of 1880. He 
retired from the army in 1889, since when he 
has been British Minister at Tangier, and since 
1898 Minister Resident at Bogota. Sir Charles 
is a votary of the royal and ancient game and 
has been president of the Wembley Club. He 
is a man of many stories, which he tells with 
rare gusto. One of his best is about a Scotch 
member of Parliament who invited two con- 
stituents to dine at the House of Commons. 


A: an important division was pending the 

member was unable personally to act as 
host, but he saw his guests started on their 
meal and instructed the waiter to supply them 


-. Elliott & Fry 
LORD GRANVILLE GORDON 


with champagne. When he returned later he 
found the Scotsmen starting their sixth 
bottle, but both wearing expressions of deep 
dejection. On asking how they were getting on, 
one of them replied, “ Verra weel, but we’re 
terrible fatiguit wi’ thae meeneral watters.” 


We lately gave a few samples of the awful 
jaw-breaking names borne by Ameri- 
can golf clubs. Here are a few more culled 
from the American golf papers: Yahnandah- 
sis, Sadaquada, Oshkosh, Oronomink, Young- 
takah, Cayuga, Sheboygan, Ondaga, Wissa- 
hickon, Moosamaguntic, Memphremagog, and 
Quaganapoxet. Our American friends should 
never be at a loss for a word in a bunker. 


ard worker as Mr. Max Pemberton is, he 

is emphatically of opinion that “all 

work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
Accordingly from his youth up he has taken 
an active part in most manly sports. Rowing, 
running, riding, cycling, and golf have been 
his chief recreations, and at present golf, 
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cycling, and moting are his favourites. Mr. 
Max Pemberton is a comparatively : recent. 
golfing recruit, but he pursues the game with. 
great enthusiasm and is already no mean 
performer. His versatility is extraordinary. 
While still producing story after story he has. 
lately turned his attention to dramatic com- 
position, and his charming story, A Litéle 
Huguenot, will shortly be produced on the 
stage with Miss Julia Neilson in the title- 
véle. Mr. Max Pemberton is a member of 
the Neasden and Stanmore Golf Clubs. 
iN month or two ago our own professionals 
drew attention to certain grievances 
that threatened to cripple their. financial 
prospects. One was the selling of the club- 
making business to the highest bidder over 
the head of the resident professional, so that 
he was deprived of the profits which his 
hardly-earned skill as a club maker justly 
entitled him to. Another was the fact that 
some clubs withdrew the professional salary 
so soon as it was believed he was making a 
bit out of his club making, thus enriching 
themselves at the expense of his successful 
enterprise, 


[2 support of their case the professionals 

pointed to the fact that the best of the 
younger professionals were leaving the country 
in large numbers for America, where they 
were better treated. Now comes the news 
from America that many of the emigrants 
who have been employed by American clubs 
are in even worse case. For a time they 
earned large sums in giving lessons, but now 
it seems that the average club member has 
attained such proficiency that he does not 
require further instruction, and further, that 
they are entirely unable to compete with the 
huge club-making firms whose goods are 
preferred by their club members. 


j= view of the fact that the cost of living in 
America is much greater than here and 
that the professional’s salary is not proportion- 
ately higher, it seems probable that a capable 
man would do better by staying at home. It 
was not asserted by our own men that the 
grievances they complained of were wide- 
spread, and we certainly know of no instance 
in this country where a resident professional 
who is also a good club maker is not well 
patronised by the members of his club. 


cene, a metropolitan golf course. Two 
costers watch two golfers strike off :— 
First COSTER: Don’t seem arf a bad 
game, do it ’Arry ? 
SECOND DITTO: That! Woy that ain’t 
nothink, Yer orter see ’em ply it on ossbik at 
’Urlingham. 


ord Granville Gordon, brother of the Mar- 
quis of Huntly and heir-presumptive to 
the marquisate, is one of the keenest of sports- 
men. He has played cricket for M.C.C. and 
is equally at home on the moors, the links, or 
at a race meeting. The historic race of which 
the present Marquis is the head have long been 
famous for their good looks, and Lord Gran- 
ville in his own person fully maintains the 
traditions of the “handsome Gordons.” He 
has written several novels, largely sporting in 
character, of which Zhe Race of To-day, 
Warned Off, and Nootka are the best known. 
He is a member of the West Herts Golf 
Club. 
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SUMMER. CLOTHES FOR. CHILDREN. 


——~I 3-3 A QUAINT LITTLE 
par o> ay WALKING DRESS 
CRU RING-SPOTTED (a ws = ) Seuslits flowered in sory 
Hil, : Gare , . i. ale ue and pink wi 
With so mus: Cras wae «LA Baws: collar, strapping, and 
ith so - 


lin fichu and_ frills 
round little ‘Solero 
coat 


es, bh, frills of turquoise lawn 
lak" ” 
PALE BLUE LINEN 2) g 
KNICKERS 
With blouse to match 
of soft lawn much 
honeycombed and 
white sash 


A DRESS FOR 
VERY HOT 
WEATHER 


Of cream -co- 
loured _ batiste, 
sash of the same, 
and scarf knote 
ted down the 
front of very 
pale green crepe 
de chine 


A USEFUL DRESS 


Of box-pleated dark 
blue linen with bands 
of white linen. The 
transparent sleeves of 
white muslin and vest 
of the same much 
tucked. Small blue 

enamel buttons 


FROCK OF SALMON- 
PINK LINEN 


Laced with pink cord, 
under sleeves and vest 


E Mirran of embpoldeted white 
; is awn 
GROXTON 
A SIMPLE LOOSE 
FROCK 


Of white lawn with 
ecru. Valenciennes 
insertion 
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TEA GOWNS AND NEW FABRICS. 


ECRU SPOTTED NET 


Over deep cream-coloured chiffon edged with 

Cluny lace, the over sleeves and lining being of 

soft silk, and a black chiffon sash passed through 
a green enamel buckle 


n the hurried rush of the season, when 
everyone’s main object is to get from one 
place to another as fast as possible, the tea 
gown, being a leisurely garment, is apt to get 
rather left in the background. With the 
general move into quieter ways, and especially 
the country, it immediately becomes the most 
treasured garment. 

The attractions of the tea gown are quite 
numberless, for besides the possibilities for 
all sorts of charming fancies and quaint 
designs to which it lends itself there is the 
crowning joy belonging to it possessed by no 
other garment of being the very quintessence 
of comfort. 

Being almost invariably composed in long 
soft lines and draperies, and with flowing 
sleeves, it is the most restful of attire, and 
brings its wearer the joy of knowing that 
though of the most unrestrained lines it is so 
eminently becoming. 

An attraction which will appeal to all 
women in the hot summer days is that a tea 
gown almost always looks quite as well worn 
with or without corsets, and there must be 
few women who with the temperature dancing 


about in the eighties and nineties do not lung 
to discard their steel fetters for a little time in 
the day. 

The tea gown in its most charming form 
is always in long free lines from neck to hem, 
or else in Empire shape, cither with a tiny 
loose body or a sash tied high beneath the 
arms. For matertals, chiffon, lace, crépe de 
chine, and very soft satin are absolutely the 
most delightful and suitable, while on the very 
newest and most original of the dainty gar- 
ments are to be seen quaint little boleros or 
long coats of chiné silk in dim colourings, the 
dominant note in the colour being repeated in 
long sashes of chiffon. 

A very lovely gown is of ivory accordion- 
pleated crépe de chine, with a shaped flounce 
and deep collar and elbow sleeves all worked 
with bunches of flowers cut from chiné silk, 
each bunch being worked round with soft silk 
in corresponding shades, Tied beneath the 
arms and twisted in the hair is ribbon the 
counterpart of that from which the bunches 
have been taken. 

Another tea gown which is certain of 
instant admiration from all beholders is a 
most elaborate affair in concoction, though of 
the simplest outlines. It is entirely made 
of chiné insertion of deep butter colour about 
three inches wide, between each insertion 
being slightly gathered bands of alternately 
plain and pin-spotted écru silk muslin, The 
hem is finished with a very deep band of the 
spotted muslin feather-stitched on, the same 
finish being given to the wide bell sleeves. 
This gown is built on exactly the same lines 
as a triple-caped Empire coat and is on a 
foundation of pale lilac oriental satin. A row 
of buttons decorate the front of amethysts in 
old silver settings. 

The three collars are of, first, a mixture of 
the two muslins and lace, the underneath 
collars being each composed entirely of 
muslin, all three having feather-stitched 
bands, the stitching being in pale lilac silk, 

A gown on more severe lines is of grey 
soft satin decorated with garlands round the 
hem and in small clusters down the front of 
crushed roses in grey panne and chiffon, with 
small scarves of lace twisting in and.out 
among them, 

It shiuld be noted, too, that a low neck 
and long sleeves are invariably seen on the 
prettiest tea gowns. 

An attempt was made to revive the Empire 
slipper to be worn with Empire gowns at tea, 
but few women could be found to adopt them 
as the little heelless shoes made the average 
woman patter along instead of walk, and gave 
a most fantastic feeling, as if the wearer would 
fall on the back of her head. 

Though tea gowns are to a certain extent 
limited in the number of materials in which 
they are best carried out, in all other directions 
the greatest ingenuity is being exercised in 
the discovery of new fabrics with which to 
make summer coats and skirts and gowns. 

One of the greatest successes in this direc- 
tion has been the adoption of casement cloth 
for simple morning gowns. It is a most 
delightful material and lends itself particularly 
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well to pleating and tucking and stitching, 
and is also to be had in nearly all delicate 
colours, the pale lily of the valley green, the 
pink and cream all being lovely. It also has 
the advantage of keeping clean in the most 
remarkable manner. 

Another entirely new idea has just been 
adopted by a clever dressmaker, who has 
designed some really charming coats and 
skirts intended for sea or river wear of a very 
pretty coarse linen made for curtains by 
Egerton Burnett. A very pretty one has a 
cream ground with pale stripes and leafy 
design in pale green, while another has a 
small flowered pattern in salmon pink. 

A really wonderful, but perhaps rather 
outré, idea was seen at Henley. -It was a 
gown of simple lines made entirely of most 
exquisitely hand-drawn, fine, white linen 
squares, their origin, one would imagine, 
being small doyleys. VANITY, 


“Vanity” is only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on adress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as well as pseudonym for publication if 
desired. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


EvE.yn,— You are quite right ; earrings are exceedingly 
fashionable again and will probably remain so, as they are 
very becoming. The single pearl and turquoise are the 
best and most generally worn. Very few large earrings 
are seen. 

Marer.—I cannot see any reason why children 
should be burdened with numberless petticoats. Why 
not try merino combinations and a lawn petticoat only? 


OF CHINE SILK 


In soft tones of cream, grey, and green, bordered 

with pale grey panne, the under sleeves and 

chou of black tulle, the under dress of guipure 
and very pale green chiffon 
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THE TALLER. 


DINING-ROOM’S CHIEF ADORNMENT. 


[t is generally agreed 

that a dining-room is 
quite at its best when 
furnished in a rather sim- 
ple and dignified manner. 
Not that by dignified one 
means dark and sombre, 
or giving an impression 
that it was only to be 
used for serious undertak- 
ings. Many dining-rooms 
do have that impression, 
and it is perhaps because 
of that very sombreness 
that so many people 
become so_ surprisingly 
silent and dull during 
dinner. 

A dining-room is so 
essentially a room where 
large, important pieces of 
furniture find their place 
that whenever possible it 
is certainly preferable that 
they should all be of one 
type or period. 

The three most suitable 
and attractive methods of 
furnishing the dining-room 
are certainly Sheraton, 
carved black oak, or the 
simpler kind of oak fur- 
niture, among which one 
counts the beautiful old 
Welsh dressers and Crom- 
well tables, which are so 
hard to find but so perfect 
when obtained, Certainly 
these old dressers are a 
most happy find, and the 
genuine ones supply quite 
one of the most perfect 
decorations to a dining- 
room. Besides being very 
convenient for sideboards 
they show off old china and 
quaint pewter or copper 
ware in a way in which 
no other sideboard does. 

A beautiful specimen is 
given on this page showing 
very clearly the fine simple 
lines and the fine grain of 
the oak, and the very 
handsome old brass han- 
dles. 

For brightness and 
charm certainly no other 
type of furniture can com- 
pete with that made by 
Sheraton and his  fol- 
lowers. The bright con- 
trasting colours of the 
woods, the wide polished 
surfaces, and little delicate 
lines of inlay have a 
character quite their own ; 
and the slim legs and 
graceful sweeps of the 
curved sides and drawers 


AN OLD OAK WELSH DRESSER 


With rare specimens of blue and white Delft and Nankin china 


A SIDEBOARD BY SHERATON 
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give a very cheery look 
to the room which is 
furnished in‘this fashion. 

A very graceful side- 
board is shown here de- 
corated with the quaint 
round brass handles which 
are so often to be seen 
on Sheraton work, and 
the little rail at the back 
gives a charming oppor- 
tunity for adding colour 
to the room by the deco- 
ration of a bright soft silk 
curtain. 

Many Sheraton side- 
boards have very hand- 
some high backs with 
often an oval mirror let 
into the wood, the wood, 
of course, being inlaid in 
a manner to correspond 
with the rest of the side- 
board. 

The chief difference 
between the genuine arti- 
cle and the modern copy 
of Sheraton furniture is in 
the light inlaid wood which 
is in almost all cases seen 
in this particular style of 
work, hardening and out- 
lining the shape and 
edging the drawers and 
cupboards, 

In the old furniture 
this light wood mellows to 
the most lovely tones and 
shades, and is one of the 
great factors in giving the 
soft warm colouring that 
goes so far to make Shera- 
ton furniture beautiful. In 
the modern imitation it 
is generally too yellow 
and obtrusive, and has 
much the same _ tone 
throughout, 

Age seems really to be 
a necessity for the perfect 
beauty of furniture as all 
woods are so much im- 
proved by mellowing. A 
piece of old soft-toned fur- 
niture seems to at once 
become a friend, and it 
decorates the room it is 
intended for without ob- 
truding itself too much 
upon one’s notice. 

The photographs on 
this page were taken from 
sideboards to be seen 
among many other perfect 
examples of their kind at 
Hewetson’s in the Totten- 
ham Court Road. ‘There, 
too, are to be seen ail 
kinds of  dining-room 
furniture to correspond. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


he Goodwood race meeting, coming as it 
does in the very hottest part of the 
‘summer, is essentially a place where the very 
lightest and coolest clothes are essential. Per- 
haps the most necessary articles to have 
bright and fresh and dainty for such an occasion 
are sunshades, and besides giving a delightful 
opportunity for the display of lace and chiffon 
they need to be quite capable of sheltering their 
owners from the blazinz sun of this summer. 


hree pretty sunshades are here shown, 
mainly of chiffon and lace, and in all 
cases with exceedingly pretty linings. Th: first 
has a very pretty arrangement of chiné ribbon 
inside, making it quite as attractive inside as 
out. These charming sunshades are to be seen 
at D. H. Evans, Oxford Street, where there is 
a wonderful selection to be chosen from. 


yNemomnet delightful photograph is given 

on this page showing the charms of 
‘simple attire. No one seeing it could possi- 
bly wish for anything more graceful than 
the soft folded bodice and its quaint full 
‘sleeves. A decorative note, too—and a deci- 
dedly coming fashion—is given by the soft silk 
scarf draped on the arms, while even the long 
chain of pearls and simple belt go a long way 
to show the attractions of simplicity. 


t can be well imagined that many people 
are already busy designing, and even 
making, the glorious dresses which will dazzle 
.a!l beholders at the coronation and its attendant 
festivities next June. Evidently, from every- 
thing one hears, hand embroideries and 
painting will be a great feature of many of 
the gowns, and the most marvellous em- 
broiderings are already in hand of jewels of 
.all kinds worked into lace, and even velvet 
will be seen thickly studded with priceless 


Bond Street, are some magnificent fur cloaks. 
Some have the additional beauty of beautiful 
embroideries as well as that of the rare furs 
of which they are made. Several of these 


Esme Collings 
THE~PERFECTION OF SIMPLICITY 
A new photograph of Lady Angela Forbes 


have been secured by fortunate women to 
appear next winter in the shape of evening 
cloaks ; it is a capital idea as they are both 
light and cosy. 


t is said of an Englishman that the centre of 
his affections is his dining table, and this 
being so it is always well to have it covered 
with the very best and most beautifully de- 
signed napery. Th2 designing of tablecloths 
has improved greatly in the last few years, and 
there is now no’excuse for anyone not having 


[t will probably always remain a complete 

mystery why one particular fashion is 
seized on with such tremendous avidity, while 
another which is of quite equal merit and 
which has appeared at the same time is never 
taken up at all. People living out of town 
have not a particularly good chance of know- 
ing what these particular fashions are, and they 
often wear some trifle quite innocently which 
has become outrageously overdone in London. 


walk down Regent Street or Oxford Street 
will soon teach the observant what they 
should not wear, as they will soon find that 
one particular fashion dominates in the most 
extraordinary manner. It is then a safe rule 
to immediately avoid buying it or wearing 
it. One of these fads which is in the most 
flourishing state and which should be carefully 
shunned is the neck “ bootlace.” One means 
by this the long narrow black velvet ties 
finished with tags in brass or gun metal. 
The tag is also a thing completely of the past 
with the well-dressed woman. ~ One clearly 
recollects when these were first seen on some 
very beautiful French gowns feeling instinc- 
tively that they were doomed to become quite 
horribly popular when once seen in the shops. 
This has certainly been the case, as they are 
now to he had everywhere in wonderful filigree 
gold for the modest sum of one penny the pair. 
he under sleeve is another fashion which 
immediately became popular, but it is 
too dainty a trifle and too becoming a finish to 
be avoided because it is so continually seen. 
One thing, however, is essential, that under 
sleeves should only be made from lawn, 
batiste, or muslin, all of the finest possible 
quality and quite simple, or else of really good 
lace lined with chiffon. Other materials 
should be altogether banished. 


‘pearls and other gems. A most exquisite 
train of great length is being worked by some 
clever and artistic workers. It is of old and 
almost priceless Brussels lace thickly sewn 
with seed pearls, while the edge has soft 
choux of chiffon, each held down with a large 
square amethyst set in pearls, 


Among the many quaint and interesting 
things to be seen at the Exhibition of 
Chinese loot at the Woodbury Gallery, New 


THREE BEAUTIFUL SUNSHADES FOR GOODWOOD 


both good quality and lovely patterns at quite 
reasonable cost. A firm who have donea very 
great deal in this direction are Wilsons of New 
Bond Street, who have made a speciality of 
this kind of thing for the last hundred years. 
The perfection of tablecloths are to be had 
made by them, and when it is stated that 
among the designers of their table linen are 
Walter Crane, Anning Bell, and Lewis Day, 
everyone will at once understand that the 
patterns are the finest possible to be had. 
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J uly and August are months when fewer 

flowers are to be bought than at almost 
any other time in the year. The flower sellers 
in the streets find so little at the markets that 
most of them go off into the country as fruit or 
hop pickers. Roses, of course, can be always 
had, but except for those with large gardens or 
unlimited means they are very hard to obtain, 
those sweet-smelling red roses which are seen in 
London being of little use for table decoration, 
as they rarely last more than a few hours. 


